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The Professionals Tell You 


ABOUT US 


CCASIONALLY a letter arrives from an Uzzell alumnus or alumna which 

says neatly just what we think you who read this page would like to 

hear. One such has just arrived from Miss Margo Fischer, who lives in a 
cozy apartment on east 59th Street, New York. She writes: 

“Having sold to a national magazine the first thing I ever wrote, I 
thought a course in writing unnecessary for me. But when my second 
attempt didn’t sell, nor my third, and on up ad infinitum, I knew my first 
experience had been sheer luck. I looked 
around for someone to tell me what was 
wrong and fortunately found the Uzzells. 
They made me go through a regular 
beginner's training course which seemed 
senseless at first but has paid off in the 
long run. Since then I've sold to a score 
of national magazines, including the 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier's. 
There just isn’t any short cut to writing 
success, but the Uzzells make the long 
uae training period less painful than any 
Margo, who is also a pr ld . people I know.” 


sends us a picture of herself in costume with. 
as she says. the most modern of haircuts. 


ABOUT OUR BOOKS 


The big news about Uzzell books is that The Technique of the Novel originally 
published by Lippincott’s at $3.50 is now selling in a new edition for half the original 
price. Publishers won't put out a book to sell at such a low price so I managed the job 
myself. My edition, with handsome stiff paper cover, contains every word of the original. 











Will this book help you with your novel? Listen to Roman McDougald of Clayton, 
Louisiana. Simon and Schuster has published five of his novels, the latest, “The Woman 
Under The Mountain,” to appear soon. Writes Mr. McDougald: “Your Technique of the 
Novel is the best thing on the subject I have ever run across. Although I have read 
all the classic works on the art from Aristotle (in the original) through Henry James (also 
in the original, if you know what I mean), I feel that yours is the only one that would 
be likely to be of much practical help to a beginner in the novel form.” 

“The Technique of the Novel” can be obtained only from us; the price is $1.75 and 
orders are filled by return mail. 

And remember, our “Literary Services” pamphlet, containing 6,000 words of good 
advice, is free for the asking. Fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $50. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Brent Ashabranner 


STILLWATER ® OKLAHOMA 


























Nothing is Kighter 
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Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


It’s America’s new favorite in portables * Nineteen new features! 


...and the ideal “writer’s typewriter”! * Twenty-one Smith-Corona 
Hasasmooth, responsive “office machine” exclusives | 

action—so fast it’s almost impossible to * Full-size Office Typewriter 
jam the keys . . . yet, it’s light, compact Keyboard! 

and completely portable. Get the full * Easiest Margin-Set 


system ever offered on a 


story on its many advantages — see it, 
portable! 


try it, at your Smith-Corona Dealer’s! 


LCSMITH& CORONA TYPEWRITERS INCSYRACUSE | N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





The Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 30, No. 6. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post ice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








What’s The Deal? 


Sir: 

If a detective story is sent to Detective Tales, 
would it be considered for the other detective 
books at Popular? I am confused as to the 
operation of Popular, Columbia, and Standard. 
Will you clear up the matter? 

Ratpu W. SALaway, 
7846 Airlane Avenue, 
Los Angeles 45, California. 


@ Our New York columnist has this to say: 
Popular presents a difficult problem. 
There is no central reading for the entire 
company. There are several groups, each 
under a “managing editor” or “editorial 
director.” Within that group, manuscripts 
are read for any magazines handled by this 
editor, but not for others in the company. 
These group editors include Mike Tilden, 
Harry Widmer, Ejler Jakobsson, Peggy 
Graves, Louise Hauser—five groups. Irma 
Kalish, Henry Comstock and Kendall 
Goodwyn handle one magazine each. 

For some years now, Macfadden has had 
no central reading, except that the two 
fact-detective magazines are handled by the 
same editor, 

Thrilling has central reading, as far as 
manuscripts are concerned. Leo Margulies 
is editorial director of all. 

There’s no problem at Columbia, as Bob 
Lowndes handles men’s pulps, Miss Park 
handles the love books, Clifford McGuinness 
has the fact-detective books. 


The Hillman confession books are both 
under Mary Rollins. On the Goodman 
(Magazine Management) confession books, 
two editors work, but there the reading 
amounts to consideration of all the confes- 
sion magazines (four now). 

The list of publishers’ titles in the 1950 
WRITER’S YEAR BOOK will be of considerable 
help to writers, as it will give them a list 
they can keep right on file. 

Harriet Bradfield 
—Ed. 





True Story 
Sir: 

Writers who have no knowledge of each other’s 
existence sometimes evolve story ideas—not simi- 
lar, merely, but actually identical story ideas— 
independently and simultaneously. Since I’ve 
been hearing about some “stealing” lately, I’d 
like to tell a story. 

In early 1948 I started, but did not finish, a 
time travel story tentatively titled The Death 
of Ormel Thrimby. In February, 1949, I sat 
in Ray Palmer’s office at Ziff-Davis discussing 
a story he had just bought, and I outlined the 
unfinished yarn for him. Ray grinned. He reached 
into a pile of galley proofs and handed me a 
sheaf of them. I read Peter Worth’s Window 
On The Future—and there, incident for incident, 
was the story I had just been telling. The only 
difference between that tale and mine lay in the 
title and character names. 

Peter Worth got his manuscript to Palmer 
before I bothered to complete mine, but Peter 
Worth certainly had not “stolen” my story idea. 
I still don’t know who Peter Worth may be— 
and I had not so much as mentioned my story 
idea to anyone until I offered the outline to 
Palmer. Both Ray and Bill Hamling can vouch 
for the truth of this account. 

EucEnE M. Fisuer, 
P. O. Box 678, 
Fox Lake, Illinois. 


The Good Life 
Sir: 

You may be interested to know that Esquire 
took my 1949 14th prize-winning story and pub- 
lished it this February under my pseudonym 
Lesley Conger. The check arrived shortly before 
the birth of my third son. About the same time I 
was idly thumbing Martha Foley’s 1949 short 
story volume when I found my “Johnny Bill” 
listed under “Distinctive American Short Stories 
for 1948” in the appendix. Add to that the 
agent and the supplies I reaped from your two 
awards in ’49 and you can see why I face life— 
and my typewriter—with more aplomb than ever. 

SHIRLEY SUTTLEs, 
4413 Union Bay Place, 
Seattle 5, Washington. 


Finn Makes First Sale 
Sir: 

Two years ago I landed on this continent from 
Finland and decided to become a writer. My 
English was limited to two phrases, “How do 
you do” and “I love you.” After two years of 
study I know a bit more, and I am very proud 
that my first article appeared in the Canadian 
Life Magazine last month. 

Nits Lucanper, 
18 Foxbar Road, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


BE SATISFIED FOR 15 YEARS? 
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How would 
checks like 
these, that my 
clients have 
been getting 
for over 15 
years, look in 
your bank ac- 
count? Here 
are some 
March samples, 
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Many writers who came to me as kteginners and continued to work with me as professionals; who 
became members of the Authors’ League and the Authors’ Guild and the MWA, have been with me for 
15 years or more. And that's a long time for any author to stay with any agent. Ask any editor. 

What makes them stay? They're satisfied — not only in financial returns, but in seasoned guidance and 


sympathetic understanding . . 
able to YOU. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"| find working with you both edu- 
cational and profitable,"’ writes 
Floyd Mahannah, whose sensational 
novel THE YELLOW HEARSE | have 
just sold to Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
the progressive publishers of such 
famous authors as Erskine Caldwell, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Elswyth Thane, 
etc. Floyd Mahannah won a prize 
in my recent contest. The book was 
revised under my direction and then 
| followed up the publisher's par- 
ticular requirements. Another new book author is on his way. 
LATEST: Another book you can look forward to — DIANE by 
Marjorie Freer, to be issued by Messner, publishers of 
Frances Parkinson Keyes; and at the last moment, another 
sale to England for Jim O'Mara, on a Dutton book. 
The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
N, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, and many others. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here— but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. (My 
sales commission is 10%.) 





. guidance, understanding, critical help and proper selection of markets avail- 


Among my long time clients, one has for many years 
been able to go to Maine in the summer and Florida 
in the winter. Another, still in his 30's, gave up his 
regular work to devote himself to writing exclusively. 
Another, from her two latest checks, has just bought 
a new car, a television, and a radio-phonograph. And 
new clients do just as well. Early in 1949 a Connecticut 
writer came to me; by the end of 1949 | had sent him 
close to $5,000. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
ground, as | did for them. Once | decide where your 
true talent lies, we go to town — which is why | have 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, 
plus of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature and 
the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision, and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 
words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. Use this success- 
ful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 

ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





CHRISTIAN WRITERS and EDITORS CONFERENCE 


— F ge 5-11 at Green Lake, Wisconsin, in fellow- 

writers and editors in the religious field. 
gu. Paul Huchinson, Anne Emery, Violet Wood, 
Mary Alice Jones, Clifton Allen, Herman Burns, and 
others. For program, address 


DR. BEN BROWNE, Chairman 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia 3, Pa. 





EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N.Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














Bob Slipped Up 
Sir: 

I was very much interested in Bob Downer’s 
article, Slanting Sells the Business Story, which 
appeared in your March issue. Because Bob is a 
top trade journalist—one of the best—I can’t 
understand his failure to point up a very impor- 
tant criticism of the unacceptable story. 

I’m not passing out orchids to Downer just for 
fun. I am free lancing full time. In the past 
several years, I’ve had articles in more than a 
hundred different business magazines. At one 
time, I was editor and business manager of a 
chain of Western sectional business magazines. 
I’ve worked with Downer; he knows his craft. 

But, in the first article, Downer tells how Mrs. 
Fuller makes many of the items she sells. He 
also points out that she buys many of her featured 
items from private sources. In other words, 
she is obtaining merchandise from sources other 
than established manufacturers. The article reads 
as if it recommends this policy. 

Advertisers would hit the roof. The editor 
would get nasty letters from advertising agencies 
saying, “What are you trying to do? Put our 
client out of business?” Like it or not, every 
business magazine writer has to write his story 
with a wary eye on possible advertiser reaction. 
That doesn’t mean, though, that the writer must 
write “puff” stories. 

There are many markets for an article telling 
how Mrs. Fuller makes gift items, but certainly 
not Picture and Gift Journal, Giftwares, Gift and 
Art Buyer or any other business magazines solicit- 
ing the advertising of those manufacturers. 

Joun L. Cooney, 
6725 Tyrone Ave., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Play Market 
Sir: 

In our summer theatre this year we are going 
to try out two new plays. If any of your readers 
should care to submit a play, we will be happy to 
read it and give a prompt reply. Return postage 
should be sent with all scripts. 

Tommy Brent, 
The Broadway Stock Company, 
Fairfax Station, Va. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








haadied en 10%, and 
we help you sell 








If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and 
efore sending your manuscript. 


Professional _—" PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 


write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
e fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 
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And Play Contest 
Sir: 

A playwriting contest will be conducted by 
Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
to celebrate its tenth anniversary. Cash awards 
totalling $500 will be awarded for the best one- 
act plays suitable for production by young actors. 
The prize plays will be published in the maga- 
zine, which provides its subscribers with a wide 
variety of royalty-free dramatic material each 
month of the school year. 

The contest closes July Ist, 1950, and is open 
to any resident of the United States. Any person 
interested in submitting plays should write for 
rules and further information to 

Tue Contest Epitor, 
Plays, 

8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Get This Straight! 
Sir: 

Last November, when Gold Medal Books was 
organized, I sent out a statement of policy to 
literary agents and to certain trade publications. 
It came to about 350 words. Two of the words 
were “sex.’’ At once, most agents forgot the re- 
maining 348 and began to send manuscripts 
which might have had some therapeutic value 
for an elderly man on a long weekend, but which 
were of doubtful literary merit. So let’s get that 
straight now. Sex in Gold Medal Books should 
be incidental to the story; sex cannot be the 
theme. And when sex comes into a book, it 
should be credible, believable. 

Happily, we are not hindered by a low sched- 
ule. We will buy as many good books as are 
offered. And we can take as many as three-a- 
year from any author. We buy only original 
novels, mysteries and Westerns. We will also buy 
non-fiction material if we think it will sell in 
the high-volume mass market. Our first consider- 
ation is plot structure. We like stories which 
move swiftly and surely and logically, with good 
characterization. One more thought: sex is not 
necessary in our Westerns. Another one: we can 
now use good war books. 

Gold Medal’s royalty rate—1l cent per copy 
on the first 150,000; 11% cents thereafter—is the 
same as most reprint houses but, in effect, 
doubles the author’s income because he does not 
have to split with a hard-cover publisher. All 
of the subsidiary rights—picture, serialization, 
foreign abridgement, etc.—go to the author. We 
are not in the subsidiary rights business. Our 
advances are substantial. 

We will buy any manuscript which is market- 
able in the regular trade-book field provided, of 
course, that it will sell at least a few hundred 
thousand copies in the twenty-five cent market. 

Jim Bisuop, Editor, 
Fawcett Gold Medal Books, 
67 West 44th St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 





When the fight for attention pulls closer 
to the editor’s desk will your story be up 
there — or missing in action? 


If it’s smudged, gouged, furry with 
overtyping, or dizzy with erasures that 
show — the chances are slim that your 
MS will ever make the inner sanctum. 
If it’s been typed on Eaton’s amazing 
Corrasable Bond your story will have that 
clean professional look, which betters 
your chances. That’s because Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond erases without a trace. 
(The “authors’ bond” they call it!) 


This famous paper, Corrasable Bond, 
has a patented surface. A flick of a pencil 
eraser removes a word, an entire sen- 
tence, cleanly, smoothly. You can retype 
“ike new.” Your stationer will be happy 
to give you a demonstration of Corrasable 
Bond’s unique erasing quality, or you can 
prove it to yourself by sending a dime 
with the coupon for a generous sample. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


pet: 
t 
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porno 


_ - 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. C, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 


sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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LOOK, CHUM... 


THAT LAST MANUSCRIPT YOU SENT OUT... 


Did the letter from the Editor say “This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.” Or was it “Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?” 


Was it really a Story . . . or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a sal- 
able Story? 


Do you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 


Do you know the Three Manners of Presen- 
tation . . . the only: three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 


Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 


to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 

Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 


form showing exactly what belongs where? 


Do you have on your desk a 500 work Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
*Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 


Then, Chum, you need MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 
table. 


Isn’t it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 
posed above and gives you a wealth of writing 
information you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 
Box 1741 Fresno California 














$500 Jewish Award 
Sir: 

The Abram Leon Sachar Award, given an- 
nually by the Supreme Lodge of the B’nai B'rith, 
is for the best unpublished, creative work of 
Jewish content. This Award, established in honor 
of Dr. Abram Leon Sachar, president of Brandeis 
University and chairman of the B’nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundations, carries with it a prize of 
$500 for the author, and an agreement on the 
part of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations to 
cooperate in the publication of the winning 
manuscript by selecting it as a Hillel Library 
Edition volume. 

Manuscripts, galley-proofs or page proofs of 
projected publications should be submitted on 
or before July 15th by either publishers, authors 
or literary agents. All manuscripts submitted 
after July 15th will be considered for the fol- 
lowing year’s Award. 


Manuscripts and requests for further informa- 
tion should be addressed to 


SacHarR AwarD CoMMITTEE, 

c/o B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundations, 
165 West 46th Street, 

New York 19, New York. 


Let’s Blast "Em Off The Stands 
Sir: 
I want to go on eating too, but I’d like to add 


my complaint to that which appeared in your 
April issue. 


The other day I picked up a magazine on the 
newsstands, Ali Western, published by Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. After I’d slapped down my quarter, 
I saw that the magazine consisted entirely of re- 
print stories. With a single exception, every one 
of them had originally appeared back in the 
thirties. And the exception—that had first been 
published in 1929! One of the yarns was by 
Ernest Haycox. He’s tops, but this particular 
yarn was probably the worst he ever did. I was 
so disgusted I didn’t even read the others. 


There is no indication on the cover or contents 
page of All Western that the contents are all re- 
prints. I think this type of magazine is not merely 
causing bitter resentment among writers, but is 
also alienating endless readers. The average 
magazine fan deeply resents spending his hard- 
earned quarters for dated stories. Western fans, 
as well as others, want new stories, keyed to the 
times and to changing tastes. 

Let’s blast the reprint menace before it mush- 
rooms any further. Such books deserve a boycott 
which boots them right off the stands. 
(Name withheld by request) 
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“Listen To Me, Son” 
Sir: 

For the old-timers who were caught unaware 
at the present cycle of the pulp markets, I have 
scant sympathy. The handwriting was on the 
wall, for all who write to read. The danger lies 
in too close specialization. If one field shows a 
slump, there are a hundred other fields. But you 
must learn to look ahead. I was caught in 1930, 
but this time I was looking. 

Now we have the old battle of reprints. Writ- 
ers never have, and never will, stick together. It 
is too often a case of one man’s misfortune being 
another writer’s gain. Years ago I discovered that 
the publishers knew more about their business 
than I did. The boy that screams about reprints 
would sell Second Serial Rights on his old pub- 
lished turkeys if he had the chance. I’ve done 
it, and so has he. 

Leo Margulies has stayed in business all these 
years because he watches the trends closely. And 
this applies to other editorial directors. Quarrel- 
ing with your bread“and butter is bad business, 
and if the gent who quarrels loses his markets, 
his best friends and competitors will gladly send 
a dozen of their own yarns to fill his spots. 

As to the new-comers breaking in, if you sell 
a story, you know it is good. You don’t have to 
wait for someone to tell you. That old malarky 
about learning quick and selling fast does no 
good service to any one. I’ve been selling for 
thirty years, and I want to tell beginners to build 
on a slow but sure foundation, to learn the trade 
thoroughly. Perhaps they won’t sell as fast; but 
they'll sell longer. 

Cuuck MartTIN, 
P. O. Box 207, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


West Coast Editor Moves 
Sir: 

Howard S. Cady, Doubleday’s resident editor 
on the West Coast, has taken offices at 441 
Phelan Building in San Francisco. 

He plans to be in Los Angeles for three or 
four days at the beginning of each month. He 
will visit Portland and Seattle four times a year, 
and will also make trips to Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona at least twice annually. 
Western writers may reach him at the San Fran- 
cisco address. 

Louise THOMAS, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
14 West 49th Street, 

New York 20, New York. 





“For the Editor's Hi-Sight’’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine a Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in “tagleh 

ournalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 
tately. 20-lb. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 
words, plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzier Centralic, Mo. 











YOU CAN HIT 
7¢U¢ MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you about the 
recent sale of an SSW stu- 
dent's first story (before he 
completed the course) to a 
top magazine market for $750; 
and about the leading book 
club's choice of the second 
novel by a former SSW stu- 
dent. And we have told you, 
month after month, about stu- 
dents who, while in the course, 
have hit the confession mar- 
kets, the detective markets, the pulps, the feature 
markets, the slicks. In other words, SSW students are 
trained to hit all markets —which market depends 
on their aptitude. And that is exactly how we shall 
train you if you work with this strictly commercial 
unacademic course. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share of checks. We are 
proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is Included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business, 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip if, fill 
it, and send it. 





16 Years of Service 


SSW has been in 
continuous opera- 
tion since 1934— 
16 years of success- 
ful training of alert 
authors. 16 years of 
proof that our 
story selling funda- 
mentals can brin 
you the sales an 
checks you desire. 














VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL MA 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me, | have [) do not have (1) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name pecckaea tease’ Giewadd 


Address 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 

Fiction, non-fiction. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. 

Prompt service. Sales help. 

Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50¢ per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 


For preliminary report and reading of novels and 
plays $5. 
Write for free information 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 





BEERSHEBA SPRINGS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Two weeks vacation workshop in 


NOVEL * SHORT STORY © ARTICLE 
JUVENILE © RELIGIOUS STORY 


In cool, beautiful Cumberland Mountains in Tennessee. 
Old Beersheba a Inn devoted exclusively to use 
of this conference. operation with Methodist Con- 
ference. Modern. Nonprofit, noncommercial. Food, 
room and incidentals at cost. Tuition reasonable. 
Under direction of noted southern novelist and uni- 
Marne professor. Talks by visiting editors, poets, play- 
wrights. 


Second annual meeting August 20 to September 2. 
For information write Harry Harrison Kroll 
Univ. Tenn. Junior College, Martin, Tenn. 









ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 











MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
ay BIG MONEY for outstanding 

BOOKS and ORIGINALS. Let us 

8 you slant your BOOK for the 

BIG MONEY. HOLLYWOOD has 

known the name of ADELINE M. 

ALVORD for 30 years. Send for 

free BOOKLET: FAC ABOUT 

ING & SELLING SCREEN 


STORIES & GETTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD AGENCY 
1317 N. Brighton St., Burbank, Cal. 





TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 


Chambersburg, Penna, 


422 So. Third St. 











Report On Our “Capsule Report” 
Sir: 


The “Capsule Report’ on the Cincinnati sci- 
ence-fiction convention was rather confounding to 
me. I’ve been in the field for about 18 years as a 
fan, and for 8 as a writer. Although I’ve at- 
tended five conventions, I don’t believe I’ve ever 
peered so closely around me as did the scout 
from the magazine office. His report is quite 
accurate—sometimes embarrassingly so—but I 
feel that he glossed over points for the sake of 
the whole impression. Either that or he did a 
bit of joshing. 

About magazine covers: the illustrators who 
do these covers (and they are commercial il- 
lustrators, not artists) are pretty damned certain 
Renoir is no planet. They may or may not know 
Renoir, but they know every planet by name, its 
position and size. 

The errors you find in comic book and other 
illustrative work (done by men not familiar with 
the field) will never be found here. If there is 
a space ship in the picture, it will fly, given 
power. And you'll never see more than one 
ringed planet in the sky. 





For scientifically accurate covers down to the 
last detail, watch Street & Smith’s Astounding 
Science-Fiction. The editor is a scientist, his 
favorite cover man, a good artist. Here you will 
find planetary phenomena, eclipses and astro- 
nomical plates right out of the book. Last year, 
this editor sent a man to sketch and paint the 
Brookhaven Atomic Pile installations on Long 
Island. The results were in Astounding’s July, 
1949, issue. One expects all this of a popular 
mechanics magazine, but of a pulp... ? 

Ray Palmer of Other Worlds happened to be 
the only editor attending the Cincinnati affair, 
but there have been many others at other con- 
ventions. The New York and Philadelphia sites 
seem to draw them; and a couple turned up in 
Toronto one year. These editors are the financial 
backbone of the convention; they donate cover 
paintings and interior illustrations to be auc- 
tioned off to the fans. 

The remarkable thing about these stf maga- 
zine editors is their breeding ground. During 
the last 15 years no less than 8 of them came 
out of the fan ranks; and many of them were 
editors or publishers of the amateur bulletins. 
Ray Palmer went from the fan world to Ziff- 
Davis, ditto Robert Lowndes to the Columbia 
group, ditto Charles Hornig to Hugo Gerns- 
bach’s house, ditto Donald Wollheim to Avon, 
ditto Fred Pohl to Popular, ditto Mort Weisin- 
ger to Standard, ditto John Carnell to a London 
publisher. 


Incidentally, about 10 small book houses are 








82-35 Grenfell Avenue 


Special Criticism Rate: Short Stories—$1.00; Books—$5.00. 1s return postare) 
LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 


SERVICE 


Vi 9-7808 
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operating today, owned and operated by fans. 
They publish science-fiction titles exclusively, 
issue from one to six a year, and sell from three 
thousand to five thousand copies of each title. 
They’ve lined up a few big guns: Olaf Staple- 
don, S. Fowler Wright, Fredric Brown, Robert 
Heinlein, Murray Leinster, and they seem to be 
making money. 

Many fans have made the grade as writers. 
And, to the best of my knowledge, every one of 
them began by writing fiction for the mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets. These fan magazines are the 
best proving grounds available. I sold my first 
stf story in 1942, after having tried and failed 
to sell one since 1931. But between 1931 and 
1942 I kept hitting the amateur magazines, and 
finally made the grade with a professional. Since 
then I’ve graduated to mystery novels, but I’ve 
never lost the fan magazines—I get nearly a 
hundred a year, write for several of them, publish 
one myself. 

An outstanding example of a coming writer is 
Ray Bradbury. Many years ago he wrote for 
the pamphlets, even published one of his own. 
I had a letter from him a couple of weeks ago. 
During the month of February he made sales 
to the Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, Coronet, 
Charm, NBC, and some newspapers. Not bad 
for a fannish beginning! 

The fans as people: here your scout hit 
home. It is quite true that many of them are 
poor, bad dressers, ill-mannered, and loud- 
mouthed. But, I think the proportion of such 
people at a convention is about the same as the 
proportion of such people on the street at a 
given time. A stranger walking along hears the 
loud-mouthed, never notices the quiet individual. 
A great many fans are young, hence have little 
money for Sunday clothes. Only those who’ve 
sold fiction have money to flash. 

If the scout had checked the rear of the hall, 
the upstairs rooms, the bar, he might have met 
men and women with whom he would have felt 
more at home. The writers, illustrators, book 
dealers, and well-healed fans leave the conven- 
tion floor to the noisemakers, the juveniles, the 
professional conventioneers, the guys who came 
just for the fun of meeting other fans. It is 
this latter group which buys the magazines, even 
though they are hidden on the newsstands. 

In only one respect must I absolutely contra- 
dict your scout: the man has a poor eye for 
women. Not many women are fans, not many 
attend the conventions, but of those who do— 
well, I’ve made it my business to grab many a 
meal check. I must report, however, that I’ve 
never yet made the grade with a blonde, eye- 
filling model from New York. 

As to the actual writing of science-fiction, 
writers who are scientists or amateur scientists 
on the side have the best chance; writers who 
will do research have the next best chance. 
Years ago I lost a sale because an editor was 
smarter than I was—he pointed out that a loco- 
motive would have a hell of a time trying to 








To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


~ Already Sold Two Articles 
Halfway Through Course 


“As I enter the last half of my 
training know I have gained in 
gaining, I and confidence far more 
than the tuition price. Two feature 
articles I submitted to the Boston 
» Post have been ac meee My sug- 
: = to all would-be — 4 

Learn to write the right im 
N.LA.’ ’—Mrs. Miriam A Rng 
Sd Beach, Ga. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE 


THE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of ge logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
- a Those who do are qualified to take the famous 

A. course based on the practical training given by 
nS metropolitan dailies. 

is is the New York City Desk Method which teaches 

you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you work 
at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced 
writers. It is really fascinating work. VETERANS 
you’re aad for ae red 
improv ances of making sales 

Mail the Coupon Now APPROVED 
able occupation—writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of a 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, 


You “‘cover” actual assignments such 
But the first step is to take the Writing FOR 
(Founded 1925) 











as metropolitan reporters get. Each 
week you see new progress. In a 
matter of mon you can acquire 
the coveted “‘professional’’ touch. Then 
Aptitude ke po It a neg aye a few 
minutes and costs nothing mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move VETERANS’ 
towards the most enjoyable and profit- 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in W D May. 


Mr. 

Mrs. . . cee ° o* . . seee eee ereeeserese 
Miss 

GN 5s. Sh cnavedonnsndsteenecebeesiecatenessacnene 
(_) Check here if you are. gitatele under the G.I. Bill of Ri, 
(Allcorr Nosalesmanwilicallonyou.) 7- B00 








Copyright, 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 

















PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


Yes, you can spend all your time in 
creative production—if you use the famed 
Sherwood “Briefs” to do all the mechani- 
cal detail for you! Scores of writers have 
doubled their income and more—imme- 
diately—with the exclusive Sherwood 
“Brief” service. It costs just a 3c stamp 
. full details, and after your first 
« ** you'll wonder how you ever wrote 
without it! 







FAY M. 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule fotm—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more—an in- 
valuable tool that does all the mechanical 
work for you, lets you write creatively! 
Short story, book length, radio, television, 
movie—you name it, SHERWOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


Not One Person - - But A Complete 


Experienced Staff To Serve You! 


In addition to Miss Sherwood, who 1s a 
famous author, traveler, and lecturer in 
her own right, the SHERWOOD staff 
consists of producing writers, market 
analysts, sales and marketing personnel, 
an active editor, and script typists. All 
are ready to go to work for you—at 
amazingly low cost! 
Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 
FAY M. SHERWOOD 
Director, International Foundation for 
Scribes 


3-A, 212 Atlas Building 
it Lake City 1, Utah 
Please send complete information on: 
O) THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 
O OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY STATE 














SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 
have helped others 
to amazing success- 


WHY NOT YOU? 




















explode on Mars.I got by on another by the 
skin of my teeth: I put my hero out in naked 
space without a space-suit. My theory was that 
he would not freeze for several minutes, would 
not explode because he crawled across the outer 
shell of a hollow man-made world, and would 
not suffocate because he had a small oxygen 
mask. The story wouldn’t sell today. Accepted 
space tactics now assume you would freeze or 
explode instantly if unprotected by a suit. 

New writers (and sometimes the older hands) 
often trip on time-traveling tales. You think 
you can zip off a yarn about the hero going back 
and killing his grandfather. But the theme is 
tricky. If you do kill grandfather, you auto- 
matically cease to exist providing the old gentle- 
man conceived father after your arrival. And if 
you don’t exist, you can’t journey back to kill 
him. If grandfather conceived father years be- 
fore your arrival, you’re safe for the moment, 
but the act of killing him alters history and you 
may not have a lace to which you can return 
when you start home. Oh well, come around 
to our next convention in Portland, Oregon, on 
Labor Day. 

Witson (Bos) Tucker, 
P. O. Box 260, 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Reund Trip, Please 
Sir: 

I thought your article, My Best Friends Are 
Martians, an excellent interpretation of the 
current science-fiction phenomenon. However, I 
feel that most fans would delight in rewarding 
the publisher-author of “Capsule Report on a 
Stf Convention” with a one-way trip to Pluto. 

Epwarp W. Lupwic, 
3304 Bonnie Lane, 
Stockton, California. 


New Sci-Fiction Markets 
Sir: 

Good as the list of science-fiction markets in 
the March, 1950, issue was, it neglected to 
mention two magazines. They are: 

Fantasy Book, published by the Fantasy Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., at 8318-20 Avalon Blvd., Los 
Angeles 3, Calif. Garret Ford, editor. The maga- 
zine is open to all, and has varied lengths, in- 
cluding serials. The stories are slightly off-trail, 
and the magazine runs about 50-50 on fanta- 
science and fantasy. In addition, every issue 
carries a page of poems, stf. only. This page is 
edited by Lilith Lorraine, Rogers, Ark., with pay- 
ment at $1.00 a poem. 

Future, published by Columbia Publications, 
Inc. The editorial office is at 241 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. The editor is Robert 
Lowndes. Writers might query here. I don’t 
know the rates, the desired lengths, or if the 
mag is open to all writers. 

MICHAEL VARADY, 
3723 Brooklyn Ave., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
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Who’s Married To Whom? 
Sir: 

In Mack Reynolds’ article, My Best Friends 
Are Martians, he says: “Lewis Padgett, for exam- 
ple, is also Henry Kuttner, Keith Hammond, and 
Lawrence O’Donnell, among others.” Donald A. 
Wollheim, in Avon Fantasy Reader No. 7, spoke 
of “Catherine L. Moore (now Mrs. Henry Kutt- 
ner).” Are there two Henry Kuttners, or what? 

Feurx E. Luck, 
651 Lincoln Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey. 
® Here’s what Mack Reynolds has to say: 


The writer’s best stories appear under the 
name Lewis Padgett and usually in A stound- 
ing Science Fiction. He also has written some 
detective books under that by-line. However, 
he also writes under the following names: 
Lawrence O’Donnell, Hudson Hastings, 
Kelvin Kent, Will Garth, Brent Sterling 
and Keith Hammond. I believe that his 
given name is Henry Kuttner, which he also 
uses, especially for the Thrilling magazines. 

Kuttner - Padgett - O’Donnell - Hastings- 
Kent-Garth-Sterling-Hammond is married to 
C. L. Moore, a science fiction writer of con- 
siderable reputation. I understand that the 
two of them collaborate on science fiction 
stories under still other by-lines. 

The interest which science fiction fans 
find in ferreting out the pseudonyms of the 
different writers in the field has always been 
a source of amazement to me. The above 
information was given me, indirectly, by 
Charlie Dye of New York, who has spent 
endless hours in this hobby. 

Mack Reynolds 


End The Confusion! 


Sir: 

A few people are writing me as a result of 
what looks like a flattering type of confusion. I 
have advertised 545 Fifth Avenue for so long 
that the address seems to be identified with my 
name. 

There are some new agents in this building, 
but they are not associated with me. The address, 
545 Fifth Avenue, is a large New York office 
building. I wish these new agents all the success 
they deserve, but I would like to end the con- 
fusion that the address is causing. 

A. L. Frerst, Literary Agent, 
545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID’S WRITERS COLONY 
For 2 premtahe vacation with | rivate instruction, room, meals. 
REM ER THE NOVEL — ‘THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS'' 
For reference. For proof that I can practice what I teach. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 





1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.00 
2—-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).......... 2.00 
3—WRITERS: *"S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...... 2.00 
5—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types lained).. 3.00 

WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach writing) 2.50 
—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS (Advance orders)....... 3.00 


Dundee & Lee Rd. MILDRED |, REID Northbrook, iil. 








A vital message from 


F. Orlin Tremaine 


To You Who Have Problems 
of Writing and Selling 


To you sincere, hard- 
working people who 
can't get started, or 
who hit and miss: 


Ps Orlin — We who have made a 
Managing ‘editor o sui sti 
Maciadden’ Publications  $00d living at writing 
for many years—founder have learned a few 
or s Ss: s . . * 
“University lecturer. Solid, clear, simple writ- 
successful working jing methods. You can 
writer. Sold 22 stories . 
and 16 articles to first- use the same methods if 
class markets last year yoy have a real desire 
to write. How I wish I 
could sit next to you and tell you precisely 
how to stimulate your imagination—find plots 
—create characters—build power and _ sus- 
pense—what to say, when to say it and how 


to say it so that editors grab your stories! 


Read My Tested Book Seven Days— 
Send No Money 


Well, I almost sit at your side when you read 
my new, thorough book, Short Story Writing. 
In this simple book I explain and carefully 
illustrate all the methods that my friends and 
I use to write good, selling stories. I tell you 
precisely what editors want. I build several 
stories before your eyes. Happy readers tell 
me that just one chapter, “The Anchor Para- 
graph,” is worth ten times the price of the 
book. But you don’t have to spend your good 
money to find out! 

My publishers and I agree that anybody is 
entitled to consider my advice . . . and refuse 
it. So return Short Story Writing in a week 
if you like. Lose nothing! 

Yes, here is a book that tells you every good 
method I have learned in a full quarter-century 
of writing, editing and marketing short stories 
—a book that simplifies writing in an amaz- 
ingly clear way that never has been done 
before. Why not let Short Story Writing 
speak for itself? Send for it today. Pay 
postman only $3.50 plus minimum mailing 
charges. Guaranteed full purchase price re- 
fund if not thrilled with book. Or save 
postage and C.O.D. fees by enclosing $3.50 
(same refund privilege assured). 


RODALE PRESS, 









Dept. DW-5, Emmaus, Penna. 
Enna, pe Pt OWS = MAIL NOW! 


Please send me F. Orlin Tremaine’s Short Story Writ- 
ing. I will pay postman upon delivery $3.50 plus a 
few cents postage. If I am not thrilled with this book 
I will return it after 7 days and my money will be 
refunded immediately. 


re pre nas SS iy ee 
Address 


EERE One eee BONO x écaek Fe a 


Save! Send $3.50 now and we pay postage. Same 
money back guarantee. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 








If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course, free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 






Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 462-468 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 - - - --- PENNSYLVANIA 






















Welcome Home! 
“The future —— to those who prepare 


Sir: for it now.” 


Here’s a confession yarn and I won't even | A R E N ES L wo ‘@) D 


charge you for it. Back around the middle of °46 
(about a year after an article of mine appeared 
in WriTER’s DicesT), my three best fact markets 





Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
folded Papo “pe al CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
cnet saa sacatiaaiie iit tan uate fo Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
This was The End! With a roar of rage I recommendation ; WRITE THE SHORT 
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We'd like to ell them yaun material | 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 


cover sale of additional rights throughout the wor!d. 


If your material is unsalable as it stands but 


can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 


additional charge, return it to us for sale. 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


two wecks. 


TERMS: 


And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
We report within 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: 


dollars for a 


material on request. 


As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 


script of 6,775 words.) 


self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


new clients. 


$25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for 


A stamped, 





P.S.: Here’s news on the new book by Scott Meredith. Final title: Writing To Sell. Price: $3.00. 
Will be released: May 24. Order now at your bookseller, or from the publishers, Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16. 
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BEN FRANKLIN 






STARTED 
SOMETHING 


Which Ben Hibbs—once “the most quoted 


By Louise Lee Outlaw 


“GoD HELP ME,” said Ben Hibbs one day 
eight years ago, when the editorship of the 
Saturday Evening Post was unexpectedly 
dropped on his shoulders. There goes my 
personal life, he was thinking. 

Today the 48-year-old Kansan finds that 
his foreboding was an understatement. 
Running America’s oldest magazine is a 9 
to 5 job, plus night work from 8:30 to mid- 
night. Family and friends are relegated to 
week ends—and often week ends get in- 
vaded. He takes vacations with Mrs. Hibbs, 
but usually finds himself spending the days 
visiting Post writers and artists. 

All of which may explain why, when an 
interviewer drops in on him, Hibbs is likely 
to prop his long legs up on his desk, huddle 
down in his chair, and assume an air of 
going limp. He’s saving energy. He even 
talks in a low voice, cutting down on his 
decibel output. He’s slow to smile, but 


when he gets around to it, he lets the smile 
hang on. He steers clear of shop talk when 
he goes to lunch at Philadelphia’s Down- 
town Club—he tries to keep the conversa- 
tion rooted to baseball and the latest mur- 


young squirt in Kansas”—edits by 
working from 9 a. m. to midnight. 
Meet Ben Hibbs. 


der case — but visiting authors and staff 
members with problems tend to sneak in 
between the soup and the salad. The visi- 
tors may interfere with Hibb’s relaxation, 
but never with his caloric intake. “I have 
to eat a lot to keep up my strength,” he 
says. 

He’s running herd on a magazine that 
receives approximately 100,000 manuscripts 
a year, has a weekly circulation of 4,210,000, 
and a staff that branches out from its Phil- 
adelphia home to points all over the United 
States and abroad. 

It’s the fat mailbag that makes the great- 
est claims on his energy. Hibbs, who wears 
thick-lensed spectacles but says his eyes 
have adjusted to their endless stint, person- 
ally reads three dozen articles and stories 
each week, plus at least one serial. Every 
manuscript that gets one “yes” vote from his 
associate editors goes into his bulging brief- 
case when the day is over—and confronts 
him again at night in the study of his Penn 
Valley home. Or perhaps he reads the piece 
in his hideout. 

Rigged up last fall as another defense 
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against pressure, Hibbs’ hideout is a practic- 
ally bare office in the nearby Ledger Build- 
ing. Four times a week, from 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m., Hibbs escapes to it from his sixth 
floor officialdom in the Curtis Building. 
Only his managing editor, his secretary, 
and his wife know that phone number. 

Reading fiction, Hibbs finds, doesn’t re- 
quire intense concentration—‘“‘if the story’s 
good, you know it fairly early and just ride 
along with it.” Articles take more out of 
him. “When I read an article, I’m always 
clutching a pencil—writing questions in the 
margins of every page.” 


Just an Average Reader 


Hibbs considers himself an average Post 
reader. He feels that what he likes to 
read ought to go over with his audience. 
That means few problem stories. Stories 
with weighty social implications have to 
be darn good stories to crash the Post, he 
admits. He doesn’t mind if people call Post 
stories “escape fiction,” but he resents 
“highbrow sneers” about it. “Escape fic- 
tion serves a hell of a good purpose,” he 
says. “For instance, during the war we got 
letters from servicemen saying, “Thank God 
for Guy Gilpatric’s Glencannon stories— 
they help us keep our sanity.’ ” 


The best place to grapple with basic 
problems, he thinks, is in articles, and he 
contends the Post is doing that energetic- 
ally, even boldly. As he puts it: “We often 
slug it out on issues that are not popular in 
America, and some that are even consid- 
ered radical by some people. For instance, 
we plugged for universal military training— 
we received complaints from thousands of 
readers on that one. We've backed E.C.A., 
and some of our readers haven’t liked that.” 

Hibbs is pretty proud of the long series 
of articles on American cities. Time Mag- 
azine commented about the series with a 
sniff, characterizing them as “none very 
critical or exhaustive, but powerful circu- 
lation pullers.” Hibbs shrugs at Time’s hard 
words. “I don’t think they read the series,” 
he says. “Some of those articles were ex- 
tremely drastic. Everybody beat us on the 
head for that article on Philadelphia—told 
us that we made the city lose the United 
Nations site to New York.” 
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And anyway, he never takes Time’s pot- 
shots to heart. “We're in serious competi- 
tion with Life, and therefore Time likes to 
snipe at us every once in a while,” he says. 


In his private war against “feeling the 
pressure” of his job, Hibbs has delegated 
more authority than his predecessors ever 
did. He’s the first Post editor with an aver- 
sion to one-man rule. He has given 32-year- 
old Managing Editor Robert Fuoss a large 
slice of power. For example, as one staff 
member describes the set-up, “Bob Fuoss 
has authority to give pay raises and rate in- 
creases under his own steam—and does— 
though not without telling Ben right away.” 
Hibbs still insists on knowing everything 
that’s going on, and he’s still the final arbiter 
in every phase of the Post’s editorial life. 
Here’s a typical Hibbsean work day: 

9 a.m.: Arrives at office; immediate con- 
ference with Managing Editor Fuoss, going 
over their night’s reading. Fuoss’ reactions 
to medical and sports pieces are usually 
good enough for Hibbs. “Bob knows more 
about those subjects,” Hibbs says. Decisions 
are reached on manuscripts to be bought. 

9:30 a.m.: Hibbs leaves office, delivers 
rejected fiction and articles to staff. Then 
meets with two associate editors who handle 

(Continued on page 25) 





You may be interested in a note 
from Ruth Orkin, who made the pic- 
tures on the following pages: “Post 
editors are very cooperative. They 
run a_ well-ordered office, calm, 
pleasant, but not terribly exciting. It 
seemed the most smoothly-run and 
secure sort of magazine office I’ve 
ever been in. I stayed over a day to 
shoot a 25-minute conference in Ben 
Hibbs’ office. At noon, everyone van- 
ished for lunch. I’ve never seen such 
a punctual exodus. Couldn’t go along 
to shoot them at lunch at the Down- 
town Club because the management 
doesn’t allow women in.” Miss Orkin, 
incidentally, did two recent covers for 
Ladies’ Home Journal and has shot 
several Life covers. One of her color 
shots appears in the June issue of 
Modern Photography. 
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tomorrow’s literary greats 


HE Saturday Evening Post buys more 
Toe from free lance writers 
and pays more cash for them than any 
other publication. That’s why the Post re- 
ceives more manuscripts, about 100,000 a 
year. But it is the editors, not the writers 
and artists, who create the Post—by select- 
ing from this wealth of material just what 
is needed to give the magazine its flavor. 
On the following pages, the Post’s editors 
are busy conferring, planning the next issue, 


and tending to their manuscripts. 





DAY Edgar, at the left, is assistant to the editor. The man seated at the right is 
Kenneth Stuart, who has been art editor since 1945. He is responsible for the Post’ 


appearance, its eye appeal, from cover to cover. The painting in the background 
is the original of the Post cover for March 18, 1950. 





AT a make-up meeting, Day Edgar 
takes notes and Martin Sommers, for- 
eign editor, soberly studies a page of 
manuscript which has been heavily 
edited. On the wall is a portrait of 
Ben Franklin. 








ROBERT FUOSS became the Post’s managing editor, a job newly created for 
him, at the time that Ben Hibbs became editor, in March, 1942. He grew up in 
Salin, Michigan, and graduated from Michigan U. After newspaper and adver- 
tising jobs, he was the Post publicity director for two years. The picture on the 
wall is a framed prospectus of the Post for 1847. 































THIS is the weekly make-up meet- 
ing. In the foreground, at the head 
of the table, is Editor Hibbs. From 
left to right around the conference 
table are Stuart Rose, associate 
editor, who has an important voice 
in the purchase of fiction and 
articles; Bob Fuoss; Pete Martin, 
feature writer; Harley P. Cook, 
associate editor; Douglas Borg- 
stedt, photography editor; Kenneth 
Stuart, art editor; and E. N. 
Brandt, senior associate editor. In 
the background, around the wall, 
from left to right, are Associate 
Editor Marione R. Nickles, who 
specializes in editing fiction; Day 
Edgar, Martin Sommers, Art Baum, 
Jack Alexander, associate editors. 


FREDERIC Nelson, associate editor, is in charge 
of the editorial page. A graduate of Harvard, he 
worked for the Baltimore Sun for 13 years before 
joining the Post staff. He says: “I write most cf@Ht “ . 
editorials myself, but we do buy some editorials, 

signed and unsigned, from outside contributors.” 





RICHARD Thruelsen, associate editor, is shown in his 
office. He spends most of his time writing articles for 
the Post. His “Men At Work” series has been particu- 
larly well received by readers. 
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THE Post’s “Back-of-the-Book” editor, Ashley Halsey, 
Jr., has charge of all filler material. As a result, he 
reads more submitted manuscripts than anyone else. 
His secretary is Mary Howley. 
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THE “Keeping Posted” page belongs to Ralph Knight, 
associate editor, who has been with the Post for 5 years. 
Checking the serial schedule, below, is E. N. Brandt, 
senior associate editor and a well-known doctor of fiction. 
He’s helped many an author get back on the track. 
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PEGGY Dowst, on the left, is one of the Post’s two women 
editors. S in charge of the first reader’s room, where un- 
solicited manuscripts go when they get to the Post. To the 
-y Brenner, secretary, and Katharine Britton, 
editorial assis . The wicker basket contains this day’s work. 


right are 





WHICH editor just returned from Holly- 
wood? Pete Martin, center, has been doing 
personality stories about Hollywood celebri- 
ties. His name has been on the Post’s mast- 
head since 1929, longer than that of any 
other staffer. Bob Fuoss, on the left, is 
listening to an editor defend a brainstorm. 
At the right is Harley P. Cook, head of the 
copy department since 1917. He’s liaison 
man between typesctters and editors. 








WILLIAM J. Stevens, assistant managing editor, keeps the picture 
behind the desk because it reminds him of his Navy days. He drew the 
coffee from a huge coffee vat to which Post staffers continually trek. 














On his way to lunch, impeccably-dressed, 


lean and gangling Robert Fuoss picks up 
a light from his editor-in-chief, Ben Hibbs, 


who looks mighty pleased with his boy. 


























(Continued from page 16) 


fiction and three men who handle articles, 
informs them of manuscripts bought, dis- 
cusses plans for treatment and probable 
date of publication. 

11 a.m.: Returns to office, sorts mail, 
much of which consists of queries about 
proposed articles. These he marks “Staff,” 
sends down to staff for their votes. 


11:15 a.m. to 12: Visits with staff writ- 
ers and artists, checks over current projects. 


12 to 1 p. m.: Heavy lunch. 

1 p.m. to 2 p.m.: Dictates letters, me- 
mos, perhaps writes one of his unsigned 
editorials. 

2 p.m. to 4: Disappears to read manu- 
scripts in hideout. 

4 p.m. to 4:30: Signs mail, okays or 
turns thumbs down on illustrations, titles 
for issues coming up. 

4:30 p. m.: Associate Editor E. N. Brandt 
delivers more manuscripts. Hibbs selects 
those he wants to read that night. 


5 p.m.: Home 

6:30 p. m.: Dinner. 

8:30 p. m. to 12: More manuscripts and 
sometimes page proofs. 


No time on that schedule for golf, which 
until several years ago, was Hibbs’ favorite 
sport. No time either for undraping his own 
typewriter and whipping up an article. “I 
haven’t written an article since 1945,” he 
says. “Sure, I miss turning them out my- 
self—but, no time.” (Before 1945, his ar- 
ticles appeared frequently in the Post’s 
pages and in Reader’s Digest.) 

Even at midnight Hibbs isn’t necessarily 
removed from the long arm of editorial 
cares. He may get a telephone call from 
some unreserved citizen “usually in Cali- 
fornia.” The citizen, loud-voiced and gar- 
rulous, wants Ben Hibbs to know that he 
didn’t like last week’s Post cover, didn’t 
like it at all. Because of these gratuitous 
midnight critiques, Hibbs has often consid- 
ered removing his telephone number from 
the public domain. “The only trouble is, 
some of the people I want to talk to 
wouldn’t be able to reach me,” he says 
rather wistfully. 








The Guy Is Shy 


All this treadmill labor doesn’t seem to 
have affected him physically. Long (6 foot 
2), lean, tightly-knit, with no sign of a 
desk-worker’s paunch, Hibb’s brown hair is 
only slightly flecked with gray. He has a 
sharp-featured ageless-looking face with a 
strong, not-diminutive nose and a rock- 
like chin. He looks something like a 
country Sunday School superintendent—as 
painted by Grant Wood. Although he 
smokes constantly, he has no nervous man- 
nerisms. His voice is flat, dry, definite. He 
gives the answer to a question and stops 
there, grudging conversational frills. He 
likes his staffers to call him Ben. (That’s 
his name—Ben, not Benjamin) ; in fact, he 
is almost insistent that they do so. “Maybe 
hearing his first name makes him feel a 
little more like an extrovert,” one of his 
free lance writers guesses. Most staffers 
consider him reserved and even shy. 

Hibbs sees himself in a completely differ- 
ent light. He considers himself a social be- 
ing, refers happily to the Sunday afternoon 
hamburger fries he presides over on the 
back lawn of his new, 12-room Main Line 
home. Occasionally he even throws dinner 
parties at the Merion Cricket Club—but 
that’s about as far as he goes. He runs away 
from bridge games, rarely listens to the 
radio. He doesn’t often venture a joke, 
and when he does he’s likely to muff it. He 
goes to intimate staff parties, but abhors 
big cocktail parties; for one thing, he’s a 
teetotaler for health reasons; for another, 
he’s in constant horror of being button- 
holed by someone who’s on fire with an 
idea for a Post article, cover, story or 
cartoon. He’d rather take solitary walks 
around his 1% acres of land or turn a 
trowel in his garden. 

His wife, slim, brown-haired, blue-eyed 
Edith Doty Hibbs, former Arkansas City, 
Kansas, grade school teacher, is more out- 
going. Energetic, popular among her Main 
Line friends, she is active in Red Cross 
and Community Chest affairs. In addition 
to mothering their only child, 15-year-old 
Stephen, she runs the Hibbs’ colonial-type 
home with the aid of one full-time maid, 
spends many evenings reading manuscripts 
with her husband. Hibbs considers her 
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“fairly typical” of the Post’s feminine read- 
ers, often plays along with her hunches on 
stories or articles slanted to women. “She 
reads the magazine from cover to cover 
every week, even though I tell her she 
doesn’t have to,” he says. “She reads it 
with a pencil, checks off each item in the 
index as she finishes it.”” When he says that, 
a startling grin splashes over his thin lips. 


Hibbs hasn’t any plans for making a 
writer or editor out of son Stephen. “We'll 
send him to college, and after that it’s up 
to him,” Hibbs says. “We tell him that 
doing what you like is more important than 
making a lot of money.” At the moment, 
Stephen is a student at the Main Line’s 
sedate Haverford Preparatory School. 

Bringing up his son is a lot easier, Hibbs 
finds, than fathering the Post’s far-flung 
family of writers. In the tradition of all 
Post editors, he feels it his duty to watch 
over his profitable galaxy, comfort and ad- 
vise them—and keep them under the Post’s 
plump wing. Periodically he and Associate 
Editors Brandt and Stuart Rose visit the 
West Coast, the South, and New England, 
talking to as many as 50 or 75 contributors 
on each trip. 


War Fiction Returns 


At the moment, Hibbs is sending the 
word out from Philadelphia that the Post 
has given war fiction the go-ahead signal 
for the first time since the war. 


“Immediately following the war, we be- 
gan to publish a lot of war memoirs,” he 
points out. “We didn’t want to load the 
magazine with war stuff, so, generally 
speaking, we steered clear of war fiction. 
Right now we're about finished with me- 
moirs and we'll welcome stories with a war 
theme. That is, good stories with a war 
theme.” 


By good stories does he mean good Post- 
type stories? Hibbs shakes his head. “If 
there is such a thing as a Post-type story, 
I don’t know what it is. I can tell you what 
isn’t a Post-type story. For one thing, we’re 
not interested in stream-of-consciousness 
stories. The New Yorker uses them and 
they’re fine for the New Yorker. Our readers 
don’t like them—the readership surveys 





prove that pretty definitely. By and large, 
our main requirement is that something 
should happen in a story. It should have a 
plot. Also, we do not publish and do not 
want the extremely sexy story. We're a 
family magazine. We have a difficult time 
finding the kind of Post novel we want— 
so many of the best-sellers are clinical in 
their handling of sex. By the time you 
clean them up, you don’t have much story 
left.” 


Shorter Stories Are Hard to Find 

The most desirable length for Post short 
stories, Hibbs says, is between 5000 and 
6000 words. “We’re delighted, though, if 
we can get a shorter story that’s also a well- 
rounded story. They’re pretty hard to 
come by.” 

Stories with woman appeal are finding 
a new home at the Post. Two of the four 
stories Hibbs buys each week are “of the 
type that women are supposed to like.” His 
readership surveys tell him that most women 
don’t like sport articles or stories, “but 
when it comes to a good short story with 
a general theme, there isn’t as much diver- 
sity between men and women as some peo- 
ple think.” 

One of the things Hibbs looks for in his 
daily freshet of mail is a good adventure 
story. Post readers have remained faithful 
to adventure throughout the years, and of 
the 15 to 20 serials the magazine runs an- 
nually, two or three are likely to be West- 
erns. “And we’re also always interested in 
good sea stories.” 

The whodunit, however, is still king; it 
draws the best readership of all. “The only 
exception was Nelia Gardner White’s No 
Trumpet Before Him,” Hibbs says. “That 
novel—the story of a young minister—had 
the best readership in eight years; it was 
really an outstanding thing. But generally 
speaking, we count our mystery stuff as our 
top fiction drawing card. Sometimes we’re 
a little self-conscious about running so 
many mysteries, but there’s no reason why 
we should be. There are very able writers 
in the mystery field, and when they come 
up with good stories that draw top reader- 
ship—well, why be self-conscious?” 

Is there any particular type of story that 
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“Hibbs kept experimenting. He injected dozens of innovations in the 
magazine that traces its parentage to that other Ben—Ben Franklin.” 


Editor Hibbs doesn’t get enough of? 

Hibbs shakes his head. “Our needs vary 
so quickly that it’s hard to answer that 
question. Now, last month we needed light 
romance stories, needed them badly. By 
now the situation’s changed. I would like 
writers to know, however, that we rarely 
reject a story simply because we’re over- 
stocked with that particular type of story. 
If we like it, we buy it, regardless of what’s 
already in stock.” 

The Post hasn’t bought many short-shorts 
in its history, Hibbs admits. “We ran one 
recently—a story by Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings. It was six pages of double-spaced 
typing, came to about eighteen hundred 
words. Is that a short-short? What is a 
short-short, anyway? Apparently Collier’s 
doesn’t consider anything over 1500 words 
a short-short, so maybe ours wasn’t a short- 
short, after all. It’s true, though, that 
we feel most so-called short-shorts are just 
little trick narratives rather than rounded 
stories.” 


“We're Very Kind” 

Hibbs becomes almost indignant at the 
suggestion that some of the Post’s rejection 
slips are a little curt. “Why, we’re very 
kind to our writers—we write very kind 
letters,” he says, shooting up his eyebrows. 


He calls attention to the Post’s very prompt 
handling of manuscripts. Established au- 
thors are practically assured of getting a 
“Yes” or “No” in twenty-four hours, “unless 
of course, the mailbag is extraordinarily 
heavy.” Unknown authors, whose manu- 
scripts go to a staff of readers rather than 
directly to the editors, can expect to hear 
the verdict in a week’s time. 

“Of course, with our tremendous volume 
of mail, we can’t make many comments 
about stories, but if we think the thing is 
a near-hit and could be fixed up with a 
new ending or a gimmick, we don’t hesitate 
to let the writer know,” Hibbs says. 

He adds that Associate Editors Brandt 
and Rose are “good fiction doctors.” Their 
doctoring is applied not only to the prod- 
ucts of new Post writers, but also to the 
Post’s stars. 

But there’s one thing Post editors can’t 
doctor—and that’s the writer who’s hit a 
dry spell. It happens constantly, Hibbs 
says, even to his best boys and girls. He 
frowns when he talks about it. His writers’ 
dry spells worry him. “One of our best 
men, a fellow who’s sold us dozens of sea 
stories, swears he’s developed a stymie. He 
hasn’t shown us anything in three years— 
says he can’t write. Another of our old 

(Continued on page 82) 
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By Adele M. Ries 


WHEN YOUR MAGAZINE story for boys and 
girls between two and twelve years of age 
has been rejected several times, take an ob- 
jective marketing attitude toward it. Ask 
yourself, “Am I guilty of one or more of 
the ‘Big Three’ errors responsible for most 
juvenile magazine story rejections?” These 
are lack of a single point of view (lessening 
the possibility of reader identification), 
failure to slant toward a definite achieve- 
ment level (called by some “age,” others 
“grade,” and still others “accomplishment”, 
and inadequate characterization. 

Why will a single point of view help you 
hold on to your readers? The child’s chief 
interest, subconscious or sometimes recog- 
nized, is “to grow up,” to enlarge his ex- 
perience, to know what other people think, 
feel and do. Every moment of the day 
holds fascination for the three-,four-, and 
five-year old. Every sensory impression is 
sharp and vivid. Every reaction of the 
young child is intense, wholehearted. 

The young child is a marvel to behold 
as he learns how to use and control his 
body. Watch him learn to hop, to skip, to 
roller skate. He is at once intent and ex- 
uberant. Realizing the enchantment life 
holds for him, he is eager to experience 
the life of another. Upon awaking, a four- 
year old commanded her mother, “Call me 
Elizabeth today!” Because she wanted to 
know what it was like to be Elizabeth, dur- 
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Do you make one or all of the “Big Three” errors in juvenile writing? 


ing that day the child refused to answer 
to any other name. The following morn- 
ing her first words were, “Today call me 
Mary,” as she enlisted the help of the sym- 
pathetic adult in her environment. She 
was trying to grow up by being and under- 
standing another. 

Children plead, “Tell me a story,” be- 
cause they want the opportunity to be the 
person about whom the story is told. Hold- 
ing your story to a single viewpoint helps 
them accomplish this feat. To a young 
child there is no living creature without a 
personality, a name, a family, a home. A 
three-year old, riding on an elevated train, 
saw a flock of birds come to rest upon a 
barren lot. It was a gray fall day. No 
passenger in the car failed to hear the 
boy’s puzzled question, “Mother, don’t 
those birds have any home?” 

Furthermore, it is difficult for the very 
young boy or girl to imagine any object 
lacking the personality of a human being, 
not having the senses of sight, hearing— 
and the capacity to think and feel. Children 
project personality into the inanimate. They 
give toys and objects names, personalities, 
and imagine exciting experiences for them. 

Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders enjoy 
stories about boys and girls in other lands 
and other generations. They worship the 
heroes and heroines of whom they read 
and resolve to emulate their lives. 


This desire on the part of a child to 
identify himself with another personality 
—to think with him, feel with him, hope 
and despair with him—puts into the hands 
of all writers one of the handiest tools of 
the writing profession. An author is as- 
sured of the interest of the reader-listener 
to the bitter end of the story, if the author 
makes it possible for the reader to identify 
himself with the hero or heroine. 

Writing from a single point of view in 
juveniles means writing from the point of 
view of the main character. The hero or 
heroine is always on the scene of action 
throughout the story. The author, pretend- 
ing to be his heroine or hero, tells the story 
as seen through the hero’s eyes, heard 
through his ears, felt by his heart, spoken 
by his lips, resolved by his will. As a 
working method, some juvenile writers do 
their first drafts in the first person. If you 
try this method, be sure to switch to the 
third person before completing the final 
draft. Very rarely is an “I” story published. 

When the hero is on the scene, moving 
from place to place, the reader-listener goes 
along, minute by minute, hour by hour. 
Let’s take a look at some published stories 
in the pre-school field, beginning with “A 
Family for Speckles,” by Vera Mullins, 
published in the February, 1950, issue of 
Children’s Activities: 
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Mrs. Scoot glared at Speckles with 
her green eyes as she busily washed 
one of her children with her pink 
tongue. 

Speckles cackled and scolded; but 
that was as far as it went, for Mrs. 
Scoot paid no attention to her. 

By-and-by night came on, and all 
Speckles could do was to hop up onto 
a roost and go to sleep there. 

As soon as she opened her eyes in 
the morning, she looked over at her 
nest. Mrs. Scoot was gone—probably 
after the dish of cream the Little Old 
Lady always gave her for breakfast. 
But the three little Scoots were still in 
the nest. 

“Well,” thought Speckles, “this is 
certainly not the kind of family I 
would have chosen for myself. But it 
is better than no family at all!” 

So up she flew onto the nest. And 
spreading her wings, she cuddled the 
kittens under her soft feathers. 


Here’s an excerpt from “Granny’s Goats,” 
by Elizabeth Shafer, published in Novem- 
ber, 1949, Jack and Jill: 


Bobby looked at the tall, tall tree 
and gave a great big sigh. Then he 
shook his head and cried, “I can’t 
climb that tall, tall tree,’ he said 
mournfully. 

This went on for days and days. 
His mother would call, “Climb, Bobby, 
climb.” But Bobby stayed on the 
ground. 


For the primary achievement level, com- 
posed of children from six to eight years 
of age, or grades I, II and III, we find 
that the best stories are those written from a 
main character point of view: 


The way was long, and the brushes 
slipped under his arm, thumping on 
the road behind him. But John was 
not afraid. He took a firmer hold on 
the brushes, and set the tall hat higher 
on his head. The hat was too big for 
him, and it kept slipping over his ears. 
But up the hill the boy trudged until 
he came to the castle gate. And there 
a guard stopped him. 





“What’s this I see?” asked the 
guard, stooping down to look under 
the hat. 

“I’m a chimney sweep,” said John. 
“I’ve come to clean the castle chim- 
neys.” 

The guard leaned against the gatc 
and laughed. “Now, have you? But 
you're no bigger than a rabbit. You'd 
get lost among the chimneys.” 


“I’ve cleaned lots of chimneys,” said 

John with dignity. 
And the rest of the story, told from John’s 
point of view, is a gripping account of this 
little chimney sweep’s adventure in the 
castle. You can read the complete story, 
“Sweeping the Duke’s Chimney,” by Caro- 
line Christie, in the November, 1949, issue 
of Jack and Jill. 

Turn to a primary story in Wee Wisdom, 
February, 1950, issue, ““The Stubborn Little 
Penguin,” by Georgia Tucker Smith: 


“Me be a leader?” Peter thought. 
“I guess they think I’m brave,” and 
while he hesitated—SWISH! up came 
a giant wave and swept him far, far 
out to sea; then Peter looked to find 
that all the little penguins were fol- 
lowing right behind. The rough waves 
tossed him here and there and turned 
him about; sometimes his head, some- 
times his tail was all left sticking out. 





Stories for the intermediate grades (IV, V, 
and VI), composed of nine-, ten-, and 
eleven-year olds—and just as often twelve- 
year olds—also afford reader identification 
when written from a single point of view. 
Let’s consider a story, “Scout for George 
Washington,” by Ivy Bolton, in February, 
1950, Story Parade: 


“Tory! Tory! Down with the Tory!” 
the boys yelled. Tony Bradford 
crowded against the wall, looked help- 
lessly at his tormentors. He was no 
match for Jed Tompkins, Will Street, 
Thomas Strauer and Hiram Vogel, 
Jones’ hired boy. But he tried gamely 
enough to hold his own as they fell 
upon him. Swinging his thin arms like 
flails, he fought back. 


Solveig Paulson Russell, in “Bawgo’s 
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Christmas,” December, 1949, Highlights 
for Children, uses the single point of view: 


There was a great deal of noise 
around Bawgo now. Everyone was 
talking or laughing. The children were 
rushing everywhere. Bawgo quietly 
opened the back door and stepped 
out on a little porch. The cold air 
bathed his face. The snow lay snugly 
over the village and, high above, silver 
stars gleamed in the dark sky. Bawgo 
looked steadily at them. 

“When I am grown,” he whispered 
softly to himself, “I, too, shall be a 
teacher.” Then Bawgo bowed his head, 
“Thank you, God,” he said. “Thank 
you for this Christmas and for every 
other one.” 


You probably noticed that the hero or 
main character of each story was consistent 
with his “achievement” level. You, too, 
should ask yourself: “Do I make my hero 
or heroine act like a twelve-year old in 
one part of the story’and talk like a seven- 
year old in another?”; “Do I know how a 














boy or girl of a particular achievement 
level thinks, feels, acts, reacts?”; “Am I 
acquainted with his interests, ambitions, 
abilities?”; “Do I know enough about a 
boy or girl of this age, grade, or achieve- 
ment level to portray in a convincing man- 
ner his or her handling of relationships 
with others?” You will save time, energy 
and money if you become thoroughly sat- 
urated with details of a given achievement 
level and write for that level. Writing for 
first one level, then another, without study- 
ing any of them, will bring you nothing 
but rejections. 

Read books explaining the achieve- 
ment level of the boys and girls for whom 
you hope to write. Your local librarian will 
assist you. And some state libraries are 
willing to lend books upon receipt of a 
request and postage covering mailing costs. 
Valuable, inexpensive literature in pam- 
phlet form is published by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Administra- 
tion. Some of their aids, available through 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, 

(Continued on page 35) 














“Tell me more about yourself, Mr. Taylor—your ambitions, dreams, how 
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much you want for this story.... 














Achievement Level Chart 
For Six-Year-Old Girl 


I. Physical Development, Achievement, Characteristics 


Weight: 45 lbs. Height: 45 inches. 

Hair: Auburn—short—mother makes pin curls for Sunday School and “dress-up” occasions. 

Eyes: Blue—she’s just conscious of being able to roll them to express surprise, etc. 

Nose: Upturned—sprinkled with freckles. 

Ears: Small—flat against head. 

Mouth: Small—a loose tooth an event—visit to dentist for first time a great occasion and topic of 
conversation. 

Neck: Pulls at any clothing tight at neck—very conscious of learning to swing head around in 
both directions. 

Arms: Uses them ia large sweeping motions. 

Hands: Learning use of finger coordinations—likes to polish nails—changes grasp on pencil— 
likes to draw, print, color, shifting body as she does this. 

Legs: Well-proportioned—skips to school—likes to hop, jump. 

Feet: —e of socks and shoes—learning to tie laces—compares size with contemporaries and 
adults. 

Sleeping Habits: To bed about 8:00 or 8:30 p.m. Offers to go to bed when it is time. Sometimes 
naps if tired. Awakens early. Sometimes takes doll to bed, or wants door open, or wants to 
sleep with mother. 

Eating Habits: Depend upon early training. Will usually eat everything if correct proportions 
and tasty food are offered. Does not like spiced foods. Thinks jello is a treat. Likes to eat 
“out” and order food. Interested in learning how to set table, in using napkin, in learning 
how to cut with knife. 

Dressing and Care of Clothes: Very proud of new clothes. Will show new dress, new shoes, new 
hat, new pants. Will say, “I have to keep this dress clean because I have to wear it to Sun- 
day School.” Will put on an apron.when helping. But, when changing from school clothes 
to play clothes, may forget to hang up clothes or put shoes on rack. Conscious of colors 
and patterns, of wearing out shoes, of growing out of clothes. Can dress herself completely. 

Daily Schedule: Dallies, has to be helped to get ready for school. Has to be given signal to stop 
playing and come in. Likes familiar routine. 

Games and Sports: Learns to roller skate, likes to be pulled on sled, to have snow fights, to play 
“house.” Tries to learn how to catch a ball. Jumps rope. Interested in card games such as 
— “Old Maid.” Tries to learn dominoes. Occasionally rides tricycle. Awkward. Falls 
often. 


II. Mental Development, Achievement, Characteristics 


Ability to Use Eyes, Ears, etc., and to Respond to Sensory Stimuli: Can identify large letters and 
words in large type. Can identify colors, but not shades of colors. Loud noises disturb and 
cause excitement. Has to learn to use handkerchief. Have to watch for eye strain. 

Memory: Very short. Does not remember chronological order of days in week, what time mother 
said to “come home.” Doesn’t remember seasonal order. May recall outstanding event of 
previous season, such as a special Christmas gift or toy. Can’t remember from one day to 
next without adult assistance. Can learn and recall rhymes and stories if repeated frequently. 
Will often ask for assistance in learning a bit of verse, a song, a story — in order to memorize it. 

Attention Span: Varies—6 to 10 minutes. Will listen longer to a beloved story—or a new one if 
the reader will allow breaks for conversation, questions, repetition, dramatization of scenes. 
Easily distracted by noises, movements, etc. 

Ability to Reason, to See Cause and Effect: Willing to listen to explanations, although not always 
able to remember them. Will often repeat explanations in attempt to apply them to new 
situations. 

School Subjects: Simple spelling, identification of words and phrases, counting (learning to count 

not only from 1 to 10, but on up to 100 is a fascinating game), nature, dramatizing stories, 


intellectual’ and Cultural Interests: Likes to learn and sing new songs, to play simple chords on 
piano, to identify sounds of musical instruments, to hear stories, to identify birds, flowers, 
animals, 
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III. Emotional Development and Expression 


Feelings: Easily hurt. Cries easily. 

Love: Very affectionate. Reassures mother she loves her. Wants to know if father and mother love 
her. Seeks emotional security. 

Anger: Quick to anger, just as quick to forgive and make up. 

Fears: Afraid of mice or rats in the attic or basement. Occasionally afraid of a strange dog or 
loud unidentified noises, of strange-looking people. 

Assertive: Occasionally, if other children are around. Wants own way until she learns to play 
with another child. 

Happiness: Exuberant expression. Skips and hops when happy. Sunny disposition. Little sur- 
prises make her very happy. She enjoys making others happy. Can tell when others are 
“glad” or sad. 

Self-conscious: Suddenly becomes self-conscious and shy if not sure of herself. May stand and 
listen to strangers, but not always sure of herself if attention is called to her. Doesn’t like 
to be mentioned by adults unless she enters conversation. 


IV. Relationships to Other People 


Father: Adores father. Sometimes wants him to put her to bed. Wants him to play games with 
her. Likes to tease him, to rough house with him. Hurt when he’s cross with her. 

Mother: Likes to share mother’s activities, help wash and dry dishes, dust, bake, shop, sew. Very 
affectionate. Will approach mother with, “I’ll give you a kiss,” or “You give me a kiss.” Needs 
emotional security because she leaves mother greater part of day and gets lost in the im- 
personal “class” of a school room. 

Sisters: Likes to do what older sisters do. Sometimes cross at older sister because of inability to 
imitate her. Sometimes jealous, more often imitative and affectionate. Tries to share games, 
activities, dress. Sometimes jealous of younger sisters, but likes babies, wants to know where 
they come from, when her family is going to have one. Careful of taking care of younger 
child, although often forgets the details of her responsibility. Feels protective toward younger 
ones. 

Grandparents: Adores them. Has a delightful fellowship with them. Sometimes patronizes them. 

Playmates: Plays with one better than with a group. Three usually means some “differences” or 
quarrels, Will “get mad” at friend, and change to new one, then back to old, as she learns 
to play. Thinks boys too rough, although she is often boisterous. 

Teachers: Thinks teachers are final authority on everything. Thinks teacher “pretty.” Has urge 
to show same affection to teacher as to parents. Puzzled when affection not accepted. Obe- 
dient. Similar attitude of respect and awe toward other adults except those she may suspect 
parents do not especially care for. 


V. Philosophical Outlook 


Time and its Measuring Devices: Aware that clock measures time. Has to go to school “when 
the big hand is on 8 and the little hand is close to 9.” “Daddy comes home when the little 
hand is on 6 and the big hand is on 3.” Cannot measure time’s passing in her own ac- 
tivities. Doesn’t understand calendar except to mark off each day while waiting for a special 
event. Doesn’t remember from Saturday to Wednesday that she has a special activity on 
Wednesday. 

Space and its Measuring Devices: Doesn’t understand inches, feet, etc. Knows “back yard,” 
“block,” “neighborhood.” Knows way to special store and back. Her first ride on a suburban 
train to the city during Christmas holidays was a very important experience. Asks adults if 
they are going on a train when they mention errands, etc. 

Concept of Geography and History: Has vague notion of a mountain, lake or sea — or other places 
from mention in a story or conversation. Her life is concerned with immediate environment 
and the “now” of life. 

Concept of Death and Deity: Understands death as an experience similar to sleep. Thinks of deity 
in terms of a super-human being. Wants to know when you wake up after you die, why 
they put your body in the ground. Accepts any explanation an adult offers, but thinks about 
it and asks questions. e 

Fears and Faiths in Regard to Life and its Meaning: The purpose of life is to live in a family, 
have a daddy and a mommy, sisters and brothers. It is to have playmates, visitors, go to school. 
The faith in life is in the terms of daily experiences with which she is familiar. Is confident 
that a favorite pair of neighbor adults will take care of her if “anything happens to daddy and 
mommy.” There is no fear, not even of pain, because 
the “dentist put my tooth to sleep” before he worked 
on it. She has fear of strange dogs because one scratched 


her, loud noises, strange-looking people, but not of Juvenile writers would do 
strangers. Her fears have been conditioned by ex- well to compile for jon. 
perience. cs 

Sense of Self and Society: Interested in bodily functions of selves achievement level 
self and others. This is natural interest in differences, charts like this one by 
and not in sex as such. Still self-centered in interests, Adele Ries. 


but highly susceptible to adult suggestion and direction 
































if she respects the adult. Not eager to be center of attraction in group of adults. Wants to know 
how others eat, where they sleep, what they eat, how they dress, their relationships to one 
another. Wants to learn about those who serve in community: milkman, grocer, butcher, 
mailman, etc. Thinks policeman protects “good” people, “takes bad people away.” 

Ethical Sense and Principles: Wants to “be good” to please. Wants to know if parents are pleased 
with conduct. She knows that “badness” separates her from adults. Wants to be assured 
that she is “good.” Doesn’t know fact from fancy. Makes up interesting stories of her 
experiences. Doesn’t intend to tell untruths, 


VI Ability to Express Self 


Vocabulary, Mannerisms, Speech Habits: Comprehension vocabulary largely due to listening to 
radio, adult conversations, stories. In imitation of adults uses some poor grammar. When 
she learns a new word and its meaning, makes opportunities to use it often. Imitates speech 
mannerisms of mother. Is learning how to carry on a conversation, creates opportunities to 
talk to an individual adult. The subject matter is of no importance. It is the fun of the new 
relationship. 

Reading Ability and Comprehension: Is learning to recognize sentences, phrases, words. Doesn’t 
always understand words and their meaning and uses them in ways which could be hilarious 
to adults. Will pretend to read, and can imagine more interesting stories from pictures in a 
book than the actual story printed. Memorizes word lists in school. Confused by similar 
sounding words having different meanings, such as “their” and “they’re.” Loves to listen to 
stories. Wants favorite stories repeated and repeated. Will tell them. Enjoys acting out her 
favorites. Sometimes uses a string of nonsense syllables just for fun. Goes into gales ot 
laughter as she improvises. 

Writing Ability: Prints words as she learns to spell them — with pencil and large irregular letters. 

Use of Expressions of Quantity and Quality: Uses “millions,” “hundreds,” “miles,” etc., but doesn’t 
understand the units of measurement. They just sound important to her. 

Personal Mannerisms: Often acts like a little adult when imitating formal behavior of adults. Will 
clench hands as if under strain, but actually isn’t. Will put on coat, snowsuit, etc., exactly 
as she learned how to do it under supervision of mother. No detail must be changed. Great 
imitator of all parental mannerisms, actions, modes of speech, etc. 


VII. Responsibilities 


For Self: Can dress, go to school alone, go to neighborhood store with a note. May remember one 
item to buy. Can take a gift to neighbor, but may forget the mother’s message. Will suggest 
going to bed, time for a meal. May choose new clothing under careful supervision. Not 
always careful of playthings and clothing. 

For Family: Proud of family and reputation. Will chase others off seeded lawn, try to teach younger 
ones where to walk. Doesn’t know how to pick flowers for a bouquet, pulls off blossoms until 
taught correctly. Concern over mother’s headache, daddy’s job, etc. Willing to set table, help 
with dishes, help mother clean. Knows daddy works. Understands family ownership of home 
and something of its maintenance. Wants to share in such activities. 

For School: Is willing to obey rules to keep order. Will willingly accept responsibility for con- 
tributing to class activities, parties, etc. Same attitude toward Sunday School. 

For Money: Doesn’t know values of coins in relation to one another or in purchasing power, except 
that a penny buys a stick of gum, a nickel, a bar of candy. 


VIII. Story Interests 


Interested in going to library for books. Enjoys children’s magazines because of stories and 
activities which can be carried out. Likes stories about herself, about other boys and girls 
the same age or a little older. Her favorites are stories with which she became acquainted at 
home, but begins to say of fairy tales, “That didn’t really happen. It’s only made up! Isn’t 
it?” Likes stories of animals, as pets, but losing interest in personified animals. Likes stories 
about trips to different stores, parks, country, etc. Enjoys humorous stories. Wants stories 
with plot. Enjoys telling stories which she has heard. Enjoys dramatizing stories, usually 
without distorting the original. Enjoys making up her own stories, with herself as main 
character, but just as often with imaginative people. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
Washington, D. C., include: Your Child 
from One to Six, 15 Cents, Your Child 
from Six to Twelve, 20 cents, Guiding the 
Adolescent, 20 cents. The winner of the 
20th annual Parents’ Magazine award, 
Baby and Child Care, by Benjamin Spock, 
is now available in pocket book size, 35 
cents. The Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y., has pub- 
lished helpful information: Enjoy Your 
Child: Ages 1, 2 and 3 (Pamphlet No. 
141), 20 cents, and Understand Your Child 
from 6 to 12, 20 cents. 

I, myself, have developed achievement 
level charts which many of my students 
have found invaluable as guides for becom- 
ing acquainted with the different age, grade 
or accomplishment levels. See pages 32, 
33, and 34 for one of these charts. Writers 
would do well to keep a notebook on the 
individual sections of the different achieve- 
ment levels, jotting down items as they 
read, study and observe. While not compre- 
hensive, my chart suggests the variety of 
character and personality elements with 
which an author should be familiar in order 
to slant his stories to a given age, grade or 
accomplishment level. 

Having acquired the necessary informa- 
tion about the main character, how do you 
characterize him when writing. Charac- 
terization includes many factors, such as 
author’s descriptive phrases; direct quota- 
tion of character’s thoughts; character’s 
actions; character’s reactions (feelings) ; 
character’s speech (conversation or dia- 
logue). It is also achieved through words 
spoken by others to the main character, 
their reactions (feelings) toward him, their 
attitudes, their assistance in solving or com- 
plicating his problem. 

Take the little scene from “Sweeping the 
Duke’s Chimney,” quoted above. Consider 
the author’s descriptive phrases: “. . . the 
brushes slipped under his arm . . . tall hat 

. the hat was too big for him, and 
it kept slipping over his ears.” The action 
phrases are: “He took a firmer hold on the 
brushes, and set the tall hat higher on his 
head . . . But up the hill the boy trudged 
until he came to the castle gate.” The re- 
action element is: “But John was not 





afraid.” The conversation is: “I’m a chim- 


ney sweep .. . I’ve come to clean the 
castle chimneys.” 

In this one short scene the author has 
used all methods of characterization but 
direct quotation of the main character’s 
thoughts. She. uses that method in an- 
other scene: 

The servant guided the boy to the 
top of the stairs, and John stepped out 
on the roof. And there he saw many 
more chimneys than he had counted 
from below. “I have got myself a job, 

I have,” he said, and then he set to 

work. 

Characterize throughout your story, as 
Caroline Christie has done, not just at the 
beginning. 

A simple exercise, which I have de- 
veloped for my students, will help you with 
characterization. Choose a story for the 
achievement level in which you are in- 
terested. Have ready five pencils or cray- 
ons of different colors. Take one color, 
and, as you read through the story the 
first time, underline every single word, 
phrase and sentence which is author’s de- 
scription of the main character. As you 
read the story a second time, with a sec- 
ond color, underline all quoted thoughts of 
the main character. During a third read- 
ing, underline with a third color all the 
actions of the main character. Read a 
fourth time and, with a fourth color, un- 
derline every indication of feeling (or re- 
action). During the fifth reading, with a 
fifth color, underline all the quoted words 
(conversation or speech) of your main 
character. 

A well-written story should have a great 
deal of underlining of all colors through- 
out. Should you decide to save time by 
underlining with all colors in one reading, 
you will defeat the purpose of the exercise, 
which is to help you develop the ability to 
characterize. 

When you have completed the exercise, 
you will discover that you have not under- 
lined indirect characterization— the au- 
thor’s statement of what happened. Elim- 
inate, as much as possible, all indirect 
characterization. It weakens reader iden- 
tification. Above all, writing for children 
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should be direct. Compare these indirect 
statements with the direct statements in 
the quotations above: 

Soon the baby chicks were gathered 
under the mother hen’s wings. 

The fire engine was driven with a 
roar down the street. 

It was rumored that Joe had lost his 
right to play with the team Saturday 
night. All week he was not seen near 
the gym. 

We cannot see the scene. We cannot an- 
swer the question, “Who did what, how, 
why?” We cannot identify ourselves with 
anyone. Certainly, then, the child will not 
be able to achieve reader identification. 
Instead of waiting for repeated rejection 
of your juvenile stories, check them before 
submission to see that you have eliminated 
the “Big Three” errors. In that way, you 
will eliminate many of the rejections. 


Best Juvenile Markets 


Because denominational story papers are 
issued weekly, they are the largest market 
for juvenile writers. They require a great 
variety of material, and most of the editors 
are willing to encourage a new writer with 
promise. 

Child Life, Mrs. Anne Samson, editor, 
136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. (3 to 9 
yrs.) For children and their mothers. Up 
to 900 words. History, science, nature, fan- 
tasy, mystery, humor stories. 3 cents a 
word. 

Children’s Activities, Frances Marks, edi- 
tor, 1018 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. Over- 
stocked on all but seasonal stories and 
series of stories for three achievement lev- 
els within 4- to 12-yr. range. 700 words 
for 4-6 yrs.; 1,400 words, 6 to 8; 2,100 
words, 8 to 12 yrs. Series of stories should 
include 8 to 10 stories. 

Children’s Friend, Rev. Gerald Giving, 
editor, 425 South 4th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (10-12 yrs.) 1,600-1,800 words. 
Strong Evangelical tone. $4.00 a 1,000 
words. 


The Children’s Friend, Adele Cannon 
Howells, editor, 39 Church Auxiliary Bldg., 
40 N. Main St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
(up to 14 yrs.) 2,400 words. 


Seasonal 
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materials. Payment, on acceptance, is at the 
rate of 1 cent a word. 

Christian Trails, Chester E. Shuler, ass. 
editor, 307 15th St., Huntingdon, Pa. (9-16 
yrs.) 1,500 words. Christian background 
and message. Rates vary according to qual- 
ity of material. Payment on acceptance. 

Comrade, Arlene Stevens Hall, editor, 
East Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Anderson, 
Ind. (9-12) 1,000 to 1,500 words. Five- to 
eight-part serials. $3.00 a 1,000 words on 
publication. 

David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 North 
Grove Ave., Elgin, Illinois, publishes Dew 
Drops, Little Learner's, and Sunday Pix. 
Dew Drops’ present needs are 600- to 800- 
word stories with constructive character- 
building elements and strong plot interest. 
Also handwork activities, short articles about 
nature and puzzles and poetry. Little 
Learner’s is in the market for 400-word 
stories containing repetition and very sim- 
ple language. Simple picture puzzles and 
pictures to color are also considered. Sun- 
day Pix needs puzzles, quizzes, games, rid- 
dles, how-to-make-it features—all for both 
boys and girls between ages of 9-16. Short 
animal features, religious crossword puzzles 
geared to teach as well as entertain. Also 
jokes, anecdotes about well-known people 
—unusual or strange facts that may be pre- 
sented in picture form. 

Girls,” Fun and Fashion Magazine (for- 
merly Polly Pigtails), Betty Sears, editor, 
Girls’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (7 to 14 yrs.) Up to 2,500 
words. 3 cents a word on acceptance. 

Hi, Catholic Magazine for Growing-Ups, 
John S. Gibbons, editor, 25 Groveland Ter., 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. (9 to 13 yrs.) Re- 
ligious, adventure, sports, mystery, histori- 
cal. 1,200 to 1,500 words. 34 cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Highlights for Children, Garry Myers, 
editor, 968 Main St., Honesdale, Pa. (2 to 
12 yrs.) Under 1,000 words. Suspense, hu- 
mor or struggle, self-sacrifice for an ideal. 
Needs stories for very young children. 

Jack and Jill, Ada Rose Campbell, ed- 
itor, The Curtis Publishing Co., Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Stories 
up to 2000 words; “Tiny Tales,” 500 to 
700 words; serials, up to 2000 words a 
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“It’s my check, from Flair!” 


chapter; articles as simple and brief as 
possible. Wants plot structure and climax 
building in stories. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, James J. 
Pflaum, editor, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (3rd to 6th grades inclusive) 800 to 
1,200 words. 2- to 4-part serials, 800-1,200 
words each part. Plot, suspense, action. 
Animal, fairy, real-life, history, adventure, 
mystery, humor. Payment on acceptance. 

Junior Life, Alma Ingram, editor, 20 East 
Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (9- 


12 yrs.) Shorts 1,000 words, also 1,800 to 
2,000-word stories for late fall and winter. 
Character building, sports, mystery, travel. 
Also handicraft and hobby articles, 300-400 
words, with sketches. 

Juniors, Elizabeth F. Tibbals, editor, 
1701-03 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(9 to 12 yrs.) Up to 2,200 words. Character- 
building fiction. Up to $7.50 a 1,000 on 
acceptance. 

Junior World, Hazel A. Lewis, editor, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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By G. H. Lieblich 


PITTSBURGH « 
ket 


letter 


PirTsBuRGH IS a man’s town — there’s 
power in the air. And there must be power 
in the writing for it to click in the various 
free lance markets which have editorial 
offices here. In general, there is little de- 
mand for fiction. Major emphasis is on 
factual, practical articles. 

These markets are not flooded with ma- 
terial, because they have not been widely 
publicized. Few editors reported they were 
overstocked. Free lancers should do re- 
search to be sure of their facts. Editors 
stressed, along with accuracy, high quality 
writing and intelligent study of individual 
market needs. A three-cent query will save 
a lot of stamp money. 


Drama 


Adventures in Research is a 15-minute 
radio drama, featuring science, produced 
by Westinghouse Electric Corporation and 
broadcast weekly over 205 commercial and 
educational stations. Subject is either the 
life of a scientist or a scientific develop- 
ment. Send query on suggested subject to 
Harry R. Gail, producer, Public Relations 
Department, Westinghouse, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 30. Top quality writ- 
ing and accurate research necessary. Pro- 
gram uses a narrator, and a maximum of 


four actors, who can double. Music pro- 


vided by an organ. “The story must have 
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a strong central character, because most 
scientists have distinct personalities,” Mr. 
Gail says. No release required. Report in 
one week. Payment, $50. 


Junior League Children’s Bookshelf, a 
15-minute dramatization on Radio Station 
WCAE weekly. Program uses only adapta- 
tions of children’s classics and new books. 
Can use narrator, but preference is for 
straight dramatization. Not more than seven 
characters. Send query, on book selected, 
to Junior League of Pittsburgh, 435 Penn 
Avenue. No payment, but name credit to 
writer, and scripts forwarded to the Asso- 
ciation for Junior Leagues. If approved 
for national script library, royalty is paid 
for further use. 

Pittsburgh Playhouse, 222 Craft Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13. Frederick Burleigh, director, 
is looking for original three-act plays. No 
limitation on choice of subject or style. 
Mr. Burleigh says, “It’s our policy to do two 
originals a year, so I am very eager to see 
anything that’s good.” Payment is standard 
royalty for-a four weeks’ run, with writer 
retaining all rights. Productions are scouted 
by New York agents, and professional criti- 
cisms given by city newspapers. All scripts 
must be accompanied by return postage. 

The Y Playhouse, c/o YM&WHA, 315 
South Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 
Bob Nathe, director, is considering scripts 
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‘for the fall season. He’s primarily inter- 


ested in three-acts, but also is looking for 
several one-acts to fill an evening’s bill. 
Any subject considered. Prefers small casts, 
up to 10. Payment, regular royalties; for 
three-act plays, $50 for first performance 
and $25 for second; for one-acts, $10. 
Writer retains all rights. 


Book Publishers 


James S. Nudi Publications, 1210 Center 
Avenue. Mr. Nudi is expanding into the 
book publishing field and wants to see 
manuscripts which have sales value. Either 
fiction or non-fiction, but no poetry, chil- 
dren’s books, or cartoons. Biographies of 
prominent persons desired. Lengths, 60,- 
000 to 100,000 words. Report in three 
weeks. Payment, usual royalty. Send query 
before manuscript. 

University of Pittsburgh Press, Cathedral 
of Learning, Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 
Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett, editor. Interested 
in scholarly writing generally overlooked 
by commercial publishers. Considers book- 
lengths in history, philosophy, education, 
psychology, and nature study. Quality 
standards must be met. Report in one 
month. Payment, royalty or contract ar- 
rangement. 


Trade Magazines and Other Markets 


American Glass Review, Century Build- 
ing, Seventh Street, Pittsburgh. J. R. 
Hainer, Jr., editor, says this weekly trade 
journal is slanted toward manufacturers of 
glass. He is interested in correspondents in 
areas where there is glass industry. 

American Metal Market. While head- 
quarters are in New York, George Ehrn- 
strom, Jr., iron and steel editor, is located 
at 806 Bessemer Building, Sixth Street, 
Pittsburgh 22. Issued five days a week, Tues- 
day through Saturday, this is a metal paper 
concerned with market, distribution and in- 
dustrial subjects. A good letter may add 
you to the list of correspondents. 

Carnegie Magazine, published by Car- 
negie Institute and Library, Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh 13. Issued monthly, except July 
and August. James M. Bovard, editor. 
This smooth-paper publication represents 


varied interests. Pieces on art, popular 
science, nature study, philosophy, and liter- 
ature are welcome. No poetry, no fiction. 
Word limit, 2000. Pictures are used. Re- 
port in one week. No payment is made, but 
the writer receives 10 free copies. 

Christian Union Herald, 209 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburgh. Weekly United Presby- 
terian magazine. Dr. Richard W. Graves, 
editor. Uses 3000-word feature articles of 
religious, informative, scientific, or bio- 
graphical nature. Short stories, up to 5000 
words, for older teen-agers or young adults, 
should have a wholesome slant, encourag- 
ing virtues and healthy religious attitudes. 
Good photos are a selling point. Report in 
three weeks. Payment, on acceptance, up 
to $10 for articles and stories, plus $5 for 
pix. 

Coal Mining. New address is 5403 Clair- 
ton Boulevard, Pittsburgh 27. According to 
P. J. Jasik, editor and publisher, this 
monthly is “the picture book of the indus- 
try.” Picture stories are popular here. A 
photographer with an eye for the unusual 
can hit. 

Industrial Heating Publication, Union 
Trust Building, Grant Street, Pittsburgh. 
I. Stanley Wishoski, editor. A monthly with 
free distribution to qualified persons. Pres- 
ent needs are for articles on heat treating, 
forging and finishing of metal products. 
Material must be factual and show good 
technical background. Uses articles from 
2000 to 5000 words, photos, cartoons, and 
drawings. Reports in one month. Payment 
varies, depending on individual article. 
Checks issued on publication. 

Iron and Steel Engineer, Empire Build- 
ing, Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. T. J. Ess, 
editor. Buys very little editorial matter, but 
will consider material from engineers who 
have worked in the steel industry. 

Milk Salesman, 5405 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 6. A. D. Walter, editor and pub- 
lisher. This is an internal house-organ, sold 
on a syndicated basis to retail milk dealers 
for their drivers and written entirely by 
free lancers. Material should be slanted 
for the drivers, emphasizing techniques of 
selling, not milk production. Uses 500- 
word articles, some photos. Well-stocked 

(Continued on page 55) 
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They ve never 


By Virginia Conroy 


My FIRST SALE WAS a love pulp to All- 
Story and it brought me a check for thirty- 
five dollars. I shall never forget the. tre- 
mendous happiness and pride that swelled 
in me the day the postman brought me 
that acceptance. I loved Wrrrer’s DicEst 
for printing the tip that had sent me 
scurrying to my typewriter. I loved Amita 
Fairgrieve for being so wise, so exception- 
ally foresighted as to recognize genius when 
she saw it. I loved Howard Walsh, the 
mailman, for choosing such a vocation. 

The next day my Aunt Tib came to 
call. “Aunt Tib,” I gasped, “I’ve sold a 
story for thirty-five dollars and I’ve bought 
Grandma a new piece of linoleum.” 

A peculiar expression flickered over Aunt 
Tib’s face. I did not recognize it then but 
I do now. “Miss Dowling,” she informed 
me (Miss D. was her star boarder), “Miss 
Dowling knows a girl who sold her first 
story to McCail’s for three hundred dollars 
and sent her mother on a trip to Bermuda.” 

I looked up at Aunt Tib and then down 
at the linoleum. The bright border of 
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orange daisies that I had strewn at my 
grandmother’s feet faded before the lush 
tropical foliage of Bermuda. It was not 
even real linoleum. I sighed, and all the 
air that had generated in my dizzy head 
escaped. I have never been quite the same 
since. 

Mrs. Slocum, a neighbor, also came to 
call that afternoon. Over the tea and but- 
tered cinnamon buns my grandmother told 
her the news. “Virginia has sold a story to 
a magazine. They are going to print it.” 

Slowly Mrs. S. put down her tea cup 
and turned her gaze full on me. “Isn’t it 
a pity that she can’t hook rugs!” 

Since that week, I have become recon- 
ciled to the fact that the world is full of 
Aunt Tibs and Mrs. Slocums, whose pur- 
pose in life is to be sure that I don’t develop 
a swelled head when I break into print. 
Theirs must be a national organization 
because I have found members in every 
community in which I have lived from 
Massachusetts to California. 
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After several more sales to All-Story, I 
sold an article to Movie Mirror about Bette 
Davis, with whom I had roomed at dra- 
matic school. The piece was entitled “I 
Knew Her When” and started a cycle of 
such articles written by girlhood friends of 
famous movie stars. 

The day the article hit the newsstands, 
I was shopping at a notions counter when 
the aunt of a friend of mine came over and 
stood beside me. Since she had been spread- 
ing malicious rumors about town that I 
fiddled with my typewriter while the beans 
burned, I couldn’t resist showing her the 
article which I had (conveniently) right 
under my arm. 

“Of course,” she sniffed, “you didn’t 
write the article. Somebody wrote it for 
you.” 

“But my name is under it,” I said in a 
reasonable tone, “and why should anyone 
else write it and put my name under it? 
And here’s my picture.” 

“Two spools of cotton—white—number 
seventy,” she said to the clerk. 

As the years passed I came to the con- 
clusion that my marriage partner must be 
classed with my friends and _ relatives. 
Thinking that he showed a somewhat 
peculiar attitude toward my literary efforts 
even when they yielded the tax money in 
a lean year, I confronted him rather naively, 
“Wouldn’t you like a famous wife?” 

He wrinkled his brow and thought for 
some time. “Well,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
mind your being as famous as Hugh B. 
Cave (a friend of his), but I should hate 
to see you become as famous as Mary 
Roberts Rinehart.” 

Years later, when I had exchanged him 
for a husband more sympathetic to my am- 
bitions, for one who possessed much more 
creative talent than I did, I came upon a 
problem just as baffling. People insisted 
that he wrote my stuff and modestly gave 
me the credit. I began to think that I 
just did not look intelligent. 

There were times when my muse went on 
strike, or when I had gambled too much of 
my time on a venture that didn’t succeed. 
Then, I’d take advertising, publicity or 
script reading jobs to pay the rent. During 
one of these periods when I was doing a 


secretarial stint, I became friendly with 
Jane, who had the desk next to mine. I'd 
sold an article to Your Life months before 
during a rather prolific period. It was 
called “What Psychological Type Are 
You?,” had been checked by a prominent 
psychiatrist for whom I had once worked, 
and contained several of those tests so dear 
to the heart of Douglas Lurton. 

The article was featured on the cover 
with those of several doctors and I picked 
the issue off the newsstand on my way to 
the office. This, of course, was a deliberate 
manifestation of ego, since Mr. Lurton 
donates courtesy copies in advance. I 
showed the article to Jane and she actually 
collapsed into her chair. 

“Do you mean to say that you wrote that 
article?” she challenged. 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“Then,” said Jane, “I shall never believe 
another thing I see in print as long as I 
live.” 

When I had a poem published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, a friend of mine 
remarked behind my back that I must 
have slipped off to Philadelphia and se- 
duced the editor. Although it reflected on 
the morals of an innocent gentleman, that 
statement assured me that my sex appeal, 
at least, must be more obvious than my 
literary talent. 

But here’s the crowning blow. My first 
radio play was produced on Grand Cen- 
tral Station. It was a coast-to-coast hook- 
up on the Columbia network and I was 
tremendously elated. While I was dress- 
ing to go to the studio, I asked my room- 
mate rather nervously: “Do you think the 
actors will make a fuss over me or will 
I be expected to make a fuss over them?” 
I soon learned that in radio nobody makes 
a fuss over anybody. There isn’t time. 

Still, that first radio broadcast was a 
thrilling experience. I saw the producer, 
Martin Horrell, in his little glass cubicle, 
apparently keeping his right eye on the 
clock and his left one on my script. The 
beautiful golden-haired actress walked up to 
the mike and spoke my lines. In between 
acts, Galen Drake read the commercials. 


Before I go on, I must admit that my 
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mother has had a terrific crush on Mr. 
Drake for years. If he told her to buy an 
elephant and use the left hind foot for stew 
meat and throw the rest away she would 
mortgage the house to do it. But that day 
after the broadcast, which included name 
credit for the author, I called my mother 
in Stamford, Connecticut. 

“Mother,” I panted, “did you hear my 
play? Wasn’t it exciting?” 

“I heard every word of it,” she purred, 
“and I thought of you there in the studio— 
in the same studio,” her voice trailed off 
into ecstasy, “with Galen Drake.” 


Since so many of my friends and close 
relatives insist on ignoring my brain chil- 
dren as if they were illegitimate, I wish 
they would stop expecting that I exult 





Ready To Print? 


Printing prices have been competitive 
for the past year and are continuing that 
way. Here’s an idea of the kind of mag- 
azine you can buy for 61% cents a copy in 
lots of 200,000 or more: 

Size: 84% x 11 

Number of Pages: 80 and cover 

Binding: Saddle stitch 

Cover: 4 color letter press 

Inside: Offset 

Publisher furnishes: 1 set originals, all 

covers; plus copy and pictures 
inside. 

Inside Paper: 34lb. Price Bos Gravure 

Cover Paper: 70 Ib. machine coat 

Printer furnishes: typesetting, gravure 

plates, printing, binding, mailing, 
cover printing. 
The above information comes to us from 
Mr. Danner of The Danner Press of Akron, 
Ohio, who stopped in to see our staff and 
to make a printing bid on a couple of 
magazines in our town. 

On the above price, a publisher buying 
200,000 copies at 61% cents each could take 
a sale of 60 per cent, if he could sell 10 
pages of advertising at $350 net to him- 
self, and make five to six per cent of the 
gross as a net profit. Not much unless you 
have a string of monthlies or quarterlies. 
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every time (a) they are elected secretary of 
the P. T. A., (b) their peaches take third 
prize at the Grange Fair, (c) their youngest 
learns a new syllable. 

Perhaps I have become a paranoid. Or it 
may be that, starting out in a small town 
with ambitions to become a prophet, I 
have lost my sense of proportion. It may 
be my own fault that I am without honor 
there. I can’t be sure where the truth lies. 


But I do know that long before I got 
into print myself, I developed a wholesome 
respect for those who did. I still believe that 
the author of the most trite whodunit ever 
published has something, that to string five 
thousand salable words together requires 
plenty of stamina and courage, if nothing 
else, and should command respect for those 
qualities alone. 


Lately, I have been accused of cultivating 
exclusively the society of any scribbler I can 
track down in the community. That’s true. 
More and more I do seek the presence of 
those who know the bitterness of burning 
the midnight oil for nothing, and who 
realize that when you do hit, a friendly 
word of congratulations isn’t going to in- 
flate your ego too much. 


In Dana Lyon, formerly of San Jose, 
California, I met a kindred soul. There was 
in her family—and I don’t exaggerate—a 
conspiracy not to mention her writing, 
which lasted at least ten years. I understand 
that the ban was lifted when her books were 
transferred from the circulating to the 
public libraries. I thought that a pity after 
I read of her tremendous success with The 
Frightened Child. It would have been de- 
lightful to contemplate that august body of 
relatives ignoring the sum of $30,000, 
which was what Dana received for the 
moving picture rights to the book. 


From time to time I have heard authors 
protest because silly people come up to 
them at cocktail parties and say: “Oh, my 
dear, I read your novel and I think it’s 
wonderful. Where do you get your ideas?” 


If anyone ever says that to me, I shall 
kiss her, or preferably him, then and there. 
But a dear friend or close relative is sure to 
be on hand with a huge bucket of very 
icy water. They’ve never failed me yet. 
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THE SPARK 





By Francis L. Fugate 


Is All You Need 


You’vE HIT A “dry spell.” You wheel a new 
sheet of 81x11 bond into the typewriter 
to start a story and it seems like a mile to 
the bottom of the page. Then you try to 
read what you’ve written and you’re yawn- 
ing before you get through the first para- 
graph. 

There is a slight foreign sound and you 
snap off the head of your wife. “Seems 
like a person might have it quiet around 
here once in a while!” You get a little 
feeling of satisfaction out of the sudden 
silence you have created, and wheel an- 
other sheet of paper into the old mill. The 
typewriter clatters loudly. Words come, but 
they don’t make characters or ideas — no 
conflict, no emotion, no plot. When you 
stop typing it is so still that you wish some- 
body would say something — but you can’t 
say a word after the way you blew your 
top. 

No matter what you do the story won’t 
come. There is no spark to start the fire. 
You think you are starting another dry 
spell, a good old-fashioned slump, and you 
resign yourself to the consequent waste of 
time and loss of money. 

But there may be a way out of your 
doldrums, within easy reach of your type- 
writer, as close as the nearest collection of 
short stories, no farther away than a copy 
of a current magazine. It isn’t plagiarism 
I’m suggesting — at least no more than the 
use of Mr. Polti’s Thirty-Six Dramatic Sit- 
uations is plagiarism. It’s a concrete, usa- 
ble system, good any time you “run out of 
ideas.” 

Pick up a collection of short stories, or 
any issue of a magazine. Take the first 
story you come to which has a good open- 


ing, interesting characters, and a lot of 
conflict. Take the first paragraph — the 
narrative hook, bait, lead, or whatever you 
want to call it. Take the characters out 
of that paragraph and replace them with 
another set. Transpose the sexes; throw 
them in another setting and into different 
conflicts. I’ll show you what I’m talking 
about. Here’s a paragraph from de Mau- 
passant’s “The Necklace”: 

She was one of those pretty and 
charming girls born, as though fate 
had blundered over her, into a family 
of artisans. She had no marriage por- 
tion, no expectations, no means of get- 
ting known, understood, loved, and 
wedded by a man of wealth and dis- 
tinction; and she let herself be married 
off to a little clerk in the Ministry of 
Education. 

You feel like having a male character, so: 

He was one of those ugly and awk- 
ward youths born, as though fate had 
blundered, into a Four Hundred fam- 
ily. He had no poise, no ambition, 
and no means of acquiring any of 
those highly necessary social attributes. 
He let himself be married off to a 
beautiful Stork Club debutante who 
collected men like a philatelist collects 
postage stamps. 

No good—too much like de Maupassant! 
But, at least, your mind is at work and 
you're no longer procrastinating. Try again: 

She was a pretty girl, with all the 
grace of a Grecian goddess, plunked 
down suddenly, as if by the blunder- 
ing hand of a sleepy chess player, 
in the middle of the squalor and dis- 








content of Hell’s Alley. She had all 
the attributes necessary for life on the 
Hill — looks, money, education, and 
social position—but she had met a 
blue-eyed sailor, fresh off a_battle- 
wagon. He had said she wouldn’t like 
the home he would take her to, and 
she had said she didn’t care. 


You aren’t interested in love—light, heavy, 
or medium? What you want is an action 








forward I am your lordship’s very ob- 
sequious servant to command.” 


Now, all you have to do is let your mind 
loose. Send it out, and it will come back 
with a character for you. If that character 
thinks in character and talks in character, 
he can’t help but have troubles. And, of 
course, troubles are the conflict from which 
your story is made. My first try, I drew 
an Indian: 


story with plenty of red-blooded physical 
conflict. Start over: 


Johnny was a little man, thin of 
limb and short of wind, confronted, as 
if for the passing amusement of some 
idle soul in an upper world, by four 
of the biggest men on the Barbary 
Coast. In his entire life he had never 
raised his hand to strike a blow, he 
had no knowledge of self-defense, and 
no time in which to learn. He had 
just told Black Mike Murphy that if 
he didn’t take his hands off the blonde 
he’d be sorry. 


The technique is to supply tinder, and then 
let your mind strike the spark. You repeat 
until you get the flicker of flame needed to 
keep the typewriter going like mad until 
the story is a roaring blaze. From that 
point, it’s up to you. You know what to 
do with a story once you have it on fire. 
Don’t worry about that first paragraph, 
which seems to read like something by Guy 
de Maupassant. By the time you get your 
story lined up, you'll be able to replace that 
lead with a better lead of your own. 
Maybe you like to start with a charac- 
terization. One of the first rules of charac- 
terization is that the character must talk 
and act in character. In Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “A Lodging for the Night,” 


The tallest of the Indians got to his 
feet, and slowly moved to the center of 
the group. “I am Walking Bear,” he 
said, looking haughtily at the grum- 
bling warriors about him. “I am a 
great warrior. I have been in many 
battles and my shield is lined with 
scalps. My warriors have taken many 
horses. My eyes have seen many win- 
ters. Now they are tired, and the view 
is dim. But I have only to raise my 
hand, and under it will be young war- 
riors — as numerous as raindrops, and 
as brave as bears.” 


Perhaps you don’t know anything about 
Indians and don’t care to write about 
them. There are other possibilities: 


Butch got up, and his cigar made 
two corner-to-corner trips across his 
mouth. “I hear some of you ain’t satis- 
fied,” he rasped. “It’s getting around 
that someone thinks he’s big enough 
to take over. I only weigh a hundred 
and twenty wrapped in a wet bath 
towel, and I’m only five-six in a pair 
of cowboy boots, but I knew it when 
I took over this ratty outfit. It didn’t 
make any difference then, and it 
doesn’t now. Anybody that thinks he’s 
any bigger, get up. Let’s talk about it.” 





Francois Villon is holding forth: 


Villon rose and made a suitable rev- 
erence. “I am called Francois Vil- 
lon,” he said, “a poor Master of Arts 
of this university. I know some Latin, 
and a deal of vice. I can make chan- 
sons, ballades, lais, virelais, and round- 
els, and I am very fond of wine. I was 
born in a garret, and I shall not im- 
probably die upon the gallows. I may 
add, my Lord, that from this night 


It’s a matter of letting a character talk 
in character. The more he talks, the more 
troubles he accumulates. When the char- 
acter has developed himself, you take him 
and his troubles and start from there. 
Maybe you like to start your story with 
a bit of mystery —a question to answer. 
Swipe a line from “The Other Mind 
Reader,” an Ogden Nash story in an old 
issue of Collier’s: “Why did he continually 
flick Burger into cringing hysteria with one 
(Continued on page 75) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


SPRING, ONCE THE dropping-off season for 
weak magazines, now seems to have become 
the try-out period for new publications. 
Macfadden Publications, a company which, 
in the past, has been slow in regard to 
changes, has two projects on the way. Feel- 
ing that True Detective is strong enough 
to carry the class whodunit field, they are 
going to change Master Detective into a 
true adventure book. 

The switch starts with the May issue, 
when about 20 percent of the contents will 
be the new adventure type of material. 
This percentage will be increased with each 
issue until the change is complete. The 
new title, Saga, will then be used. There- 
after, fact-detective material will be in- 
cluded if it conforms to the fact-adventure 
pattern. 

Material will be handled in the same 
manner as the fact-detective cases have 
been handled. It will be important for 
writers to query regarding the fact-adven- 
tures they choose to write up. The editors 
expect to keep files by subject matter, 
much as they have filed the detective cases. 
Once a writer’s idea is accepted, it will be 
protected for him in the same way. 

All fields of personal endeavor may be 
touched on, so long as there is a suspense- 
ful story of adventure which will appeal to 
men readers. Stories must be factual, not 
fictionalized. There is no formal pattern, 
and no strict wordage requirement. But 
the editors are definitely insisting on tight, 
forceful writing, without padding. Any- 


thing from a hundred-word filler up to 
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market 















18,000-word novels might be acceptable. 
Payment is on acceptance, and runs from 
$5 for a short filler to $1,000. 

David Dressler is managing editor of 
Saga, the monthly to be created out of 
Master Detective. John Shuttleworth is 
editor of both Saga and True Detective. 
The latter continues in its established 
pattern. 

The other new project of the company 
is a magazine about food. Mucho Gusto 
is the Spanish title of this publication, 
which was a sensation in Argentina before 
newsprint curtailment. Macfaddens’ bought 
it from its Argentine owner, Jacobo Much- 
nik, but brought him along. A contest is 
now on to find an appropriate American 
name for the magazine. Plans are still 
somewhat tentative, but it is expected that 
the magazine will be ready for distribution 
in September. It will go out on the news- 
stands, as well as by subscription, at a 25- 
cent price. Mr. Muchnik is to be the editor 
of the publication, and queries may be ad- 
dressed to him. Address: Macfadden Pub- 
lications, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Interviewing editors is always fun of a 
sort, for beyond each new door lies adven- 
ture. “Capp Enterprises, Inc.” was the sign 
over the door where I expected to find a 
new publication, Jt Happened To Me. 
Dogpatch people crowded the walls of the 
reception room, a huge “Kigmy” beamed 
over all, and a brightly-lighted wall cabinet 
held specimens of all the gay and giddy 
Schmoo commercial products. 


Quite in keeping with the Dogpatch 
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character masks, the heads of staff members 
kept popping in the door, then vanishing. 
Occasionally one appeared, embodied, and 
crossed the room to disappear into one of 
the small, noisy offices beyond. 

Lawrence (Larry) Goldsmith is execu- 
tive editor and Elliott A. Caplin is pub- 
lisher of this new venture. Elliott Caplin, 
formerly publisher of the Junior Quality 
Magazines at Parents’ Institute, is the 
brother of Al Capp, cartoonist. 

The Modern Living Council, Inc., is the 
corporation name under which this new 
magazine is proceeding. Jt Happened To 
Me is to be a monthly, digest size, selling 
for a quarter. It is planned as an illustrated 
popular magazine of fictionalized case- 
histories and articles. According to the 
editors, this magazine is to be devoted to 
“giving insight on typical emotional prob- 
lems to a wide audience of American men 
and women, at all age levels beyond 
adolescence, and to giving as much sym- 
pathetic help and guidance as a magazine 





Generally Speaking 


Vague statements make 
The lords refuse. 
And rejects buy 
No writer shoes. 


In general, Chum, 

Get facts; get wise. 

Specifically : 

Don’t generalize! 
Cy Lance 





can.” The editors plan to use the most 


advanced, authentic psychological ap- 
proaches, but never to express their view- 
points in technical terms. 

Subject matter consists of emotional 
problems of love, marriage, sex, family, 
parent-child, divorce, adoption, effects of 
disability, chronic diseases, job effective- 
ness, fear of growing old, fear of death, 
old age, alcoholism, etc. The problem must 
be familiar enough so that large numbers 
of readers may identify themselves with it. 
But it must happen (in these “case-histo- 
ries”) to live human beings in uniquely 
individual situations. 

The editors always seek the positive ap- 
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proach. They want to give the feeling that 
fears are unreasonable, that the problem 
can be overcome successfully. The readers 
must feel that “this could be me” and 
that there is a way out. Solutions must be 
honest, scientifically sound, and practical. 
Problems cannot be solved overnight; they 
can only begin to be solved. If the story 
involves interpretations by a consultant, 
similar guidance must be within the reach 
of a fair proportion of readers. That ex- 
cludes deep psychoanalysis. The material 
desired falls into several categories: 

1. Fictionalized case-histories. Stories on 
overcoming an emotional problem in which 
the situation, exposition and resolution are 
consistent with actual case-histories. These 
are told with the full emotional impact, 
conflict, and dramatic incident of “confes- 
sion” writing. The story takes form 
through dialogue and flashback, but arises 
from the case-history itself as described (in 
the first person) by the person who sup- 
plies the insight on the problem. He may 
be a marriage counselor, a family service 
consultant, a psychiatric social worker, a 
minister or doctor with some knowledge 
of psychology, a psychotherapist, etc. The 
counselor merely interprets and suggests; 
the conflict must be resolved through dra- 
matic out-of-office action. 

2. Stories dealing with the same sort of 
material, but with the “I” being the person 
with the critical situation. 

3. Confession-type stories treating a 
single emotional problem dramatically but 
without any consultant or advisor to help 
in the solution. 

Lengths for these types of material run 
2,000 to 3,500 words. Payment is to be 3 
cents a word. In all of these, the editors 
prefer to have adequate outlines submitted 
first. 

They are also looking for authoritative, 
optimistic articles offering helpful advice 
and up-to-date information, comprehensive 
articles on specific emotional problems and 
physical disabilities, know-yourself articles, 
where-to-get-help articles, new discoveries 
and treatments, sound self-help advice, 
how-to-test-yourself articles, how-to-size- 
up-people articles, how-to-get-along-with- 
people articles, how to relax, how to make 
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journal is a diary 





A journal is a school girl’s diary, an 
accountant’s record book, or even that 
portion of an axle that rotates in the 
bearing. But Journal is the name of a 


newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. Like Journal, 
Coke is a proper name. Consequently it 
always rates a capital “‘C.” Spelled with 
a lower-case “‘c,” it means something 
entirely different. 


Also, Coke and Coca-Cola are registered 


trade-marks. And good practice requires 
the owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. So this is another reason why 
we keep asking you to use the upper-case 
initial on both names for our product— 
just as you do when you write or print 
the name of your publication. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 
product of The Coca-Cola Companys 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

















the most of oneself, etc. All articles must 
be well larded with anecdotes and other 
human-interest material. Lengths run 1,000 
to 2,000 words. Pay on these is the same 
as for stories —3 cents a word. 

In all the material for the magazine, now 
called It Happened To Me, the editors are 
seeking to inform, entertain, and advise — 
simultaneously. And don’t be misled by 
the description of that giddy outer office; 
this is a publication which is serious in pur- 
pose, with editors well-equipped to carry 
out their plans. Address: The Modern 
Living Council, Inc., 17 East 45th Street, 
me OF. 

Fantasy Fiction is the new quarterly 
edited by Curtis Mitchell, formerly edi- 
torial director of the Annenberg and the 
Dell magazines and more recently director 
of information for the Department of De- 
fense, and national director of advertising 
and publicity for Paramount Pictures. 
Magabook, Inc., is the publishing corpora- 
tion. 

This is a digest-size magazine, to contain 
both original and reprint material in the 
fantasy field. According to the editor, rates 
for lead stories compare with top prices in 
the field; run-of-the-book stories bring $100 
for new material and $50 for reprints. The 
editorial office is located at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. At present writing, how- 
ever, this means only desk room where mail 
and telephone messages can be received. 
The place may develop into something 
larger by next month. 

The illustrated confession magazine, En- 
chantment, has called quits after five issues. 
This was published by World Editions, Inc. 
at 1674 Broadway. The company continues 
to put out its knitting magazines: Knit- 
Knacks and a new quarterly called Knit 
*n Purl. 

Popular Publications will have two new 
pulp bi-monthlies on the newsstands pres- 
ently. Titles must wait publication date, 
but requirements can be given now. Both 
will be 128 pages, selling for a quarter. 

The first is a Western book, dated July 
and on sale May 27th, one of Mike Tilden’s 
group. A Western novel of about 30,000 
words will be featured in each issue; these 
have been contracted for at present. But 
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the market is wide open for shorts of about 
4,000 to 5,000 words and a few short novel- 
ettes of 7,500 to 8,000 words. Payment is 
a cent a word and up on acceptance. 

The 6,000-word length is just a pain in 
the neck to. Editor Tilden because of the 
mechanical requirements of his book. Any- 
way, he feels that any story told in 6,000 
words can be told better in 5,000. Com- 
pression means better writing and gives a 
more dramatic result. Tilden likes to see 
characterization emphasized, provided the 
story has plenty of drama and action at the 
same time. People should be real and their 
problems kept simple, yet exciting. 

That’s a large order for the pulp writer. 
But, by writing this way, many writers have 
bridged the gulf between the pulps and the 
slicks — many whom Mike Tilden has 
helped with his practical point of view. The 
best of the pulps, he says, show a valid sense 
of excitement and movement and, usually, 
good motivation. Pulp motivation is often 
trickier and more elaborate than slick — 
which is often very simple and therefore 
easier to believe. 

Second is a Western love pulp in Harry 
Widmer’s group, along the same lines as 
Rangeland Romances. The first issue will 
be dated August, but will go on sale June 
9th. This one is wide open for material: 
novelettes of 9,000 to 12,000 words, shorts 
of 3,000 to 5,000, and some poems. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up, on accep- 
tance. The address for Popular Publica- 
tions is 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The Goodman magazines in the Empire 
State Building have a number of new ideas 
and changes to report. Noah Sarlat, form- 
erly on Argosy, is now editing the two men’s 
publications there: Stag and Male. (Stag 
has had an issue or two out under the 
editorship of Bruce Jacobs. Male is another 
title the company had toyed with in the 
past. ) 

Both these books for the rugged male 
type of audience sell mostly on the news- 
stands. Stag is 64 pages now, in the large 
format. No fiction appears in this book; 
just articles. And the best average length 
for these is about 2,000 words. The editor 
prefers first-person presentation whenever 
possible or “as told to.” 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 


A, E. Van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 
| published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 


Family. 





check for the article, ‘The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 


The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selli 
my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I too 
your course back in the dark days of ’31 and ’32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 

“I believe that Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. 


It was a 


milestone in my career.”"—A. E. Van Vogt. 


Here’s Proof of Benefits 


From Palmer Students and Graduates 


1. About Instruction Values 


Following are brief excerpts from letters (names 
on request) regarding the clarity of lesson, the 
practical working assignments, the friendliness of 
instructors, the individual attention received: 

“I want you to know that this association 
with you is not only invaluable, but also a most 
enjoyable experience.” 

“Believe me, your notes are most valuable . . . 

They are like living seeds that sink right into 

rich soil and sprout immediately.” 

“Your letter on Assignment 2 delighted me, 
for I see that (a) I am dealing with a good 
mind, and (b) the course is really going to give 
personal attention.” 

“When asked about the Palmer Institute, I 
gave them ( Writer’s Club) a glow- 
ing account of the course. They were especially 
interested in the fact that a writer actually 
corrects the assignments. . .” 

“T think of you, not only as my teacher, but 
as a wonderful friend who is giving me more 
help and understanding than anyone else ever 
es 


How Palmer Helps 


Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped 
establish writers, as well as aspiring men 
and women who want to write, to attain 
greater success. As a Palmer student, you 
receive practical assignments which you do 
at home. Your work is individually handled 
by professional writers who quickly return 
it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. 
Being successful writers themselves, Palmer 
instructors know and understand the trials 
and tribulations. They know when and 
where and how to give constructive criti- 
cism, give encouragement, develop latent 
ability and rekindle old enthusiasm. Thus 
your own individual writing style is care- 
fully developed. You save time, effort and 
money in preparing for a successful career. 


2. About Successful Results 
Sells Before Completing 
Course 


“The wealth of information in 
your lessons covering all phases 
of writing, plus the utmost in help 
from excellent instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have 

: my check for an article if it 
weren’t for the guidance of Palmer Institute.”— 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 


Two Stories—$255 Cash 


“The very first lesson from Palmer was proof 
that Palmer was selling a product as advertised. 
So I decided if I'd do as Palmer instructed, I’d 
end up writing salable material. And that’s what 
happened! Before completing the course I sold 
two stories—one for $110 and the other for $145. 
With the continued help I’m receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—-Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


To learn how Palmer individual, professional, 
complete training can help you make the most 
of an ideal career as a really successful writer, 
send for free 40-page illustrated book, “The Art 








of Writing Salable Stories” plus 

free sample lesson showing how Approved 
understandable, how helpful for 
Palmer Training may be to you. Veterans 
Send today. 











Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk J-50, 1680 Sycamore, Hollywood 28, California 


FREE 
LESSON iiatirroed’ "Cau, Desc 3.80 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 





Palmer I of Authorship 
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This is the subject matter which might 
make up an issue: true adventure pieces, 
crime pieces, either true crime or articles 
about crime, personality pieces about men 
with excitingly different experiences, hunt- 
ing and fishing type stories, off-trail articles 
with real man-appeal, also sex pieces with 
different angles, but seriously handled. Pic- 
ture stories will be both cheesecake and 
other types packed with action and visual 
excitement. 

Male is a 96-page book in standard for- 
mat. It will use articles of much the same 
types as in Stag, plus fiction and other 
features. The stories include one reprint 
of an adventure story, and two original 
stories of adventure, crime, sports, anything 
with male-appeal. One of these will aver- 
age 5,000 to 6,000 words, the other about 
3,500. One-page features are also wanted 
in lengths of 500 to 700 words with a single 
illustration; oddities, etc., but no quizzes. 
Photographic illustrations are especially 
important to give authenticity to the first- 
person stories for both magazines. 

Payment is by the piece, at fair rates. 
Reports, acceptances, and checks are said 
to be fast here. Stag and Male are bi- 
monthlies. Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, 
N. ¥."2. 

Stan Lee has taken over the editorial 
problems of Focus Magazine. (He doesn’t 
have enough to do, carrying along the big 
line of comics!) This is a bi-monthly, 64 
pages, in large format similar to Eye. For 
this, he needs very short features, 500 up 
to 1,000 words; anything in a sensational 
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vein which would interest men. Everything 

should have punch and smash, with eye- 
catching titles. Cheesecake is fine if there 
is a legitimate excuse for its use, but not 
just for its own sake. Some articles run to 
3,000 words, but are less in demand. 

Rates are low, but the reports are very 
fast. Payment runs $35 to $75 for short 
pieces; the average is $50 for those under 
1,000 words. On the longer pieces, pay- 
ment is by arrangement with the author. 
Focus is another of those Goodman pub- 
lications at 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Dan Merrin of the same company re- 
ports that he is not getting nearly enough 
material, or queries about possible articles, 
for Foto Parade. The picture stories are 
coming in all right. What he needs are 
text pieces, 2,500 to 3,500 words. Both 
men and women are ardent readers, so he 
aims to please both. 

Material most in demand falls into two 
classes: informative articles which should 
be provocative and should interest average 
men and women (these should have na- 
tional interest — or, if local, should have 
some national hookup) and exposé articles 
or unusually fascinating crime cases with 
some general interest in the particular slant 
given. 

Argosy has passed its first million, a nice 
record of achievement for the first general 
magazine aimed at men readers, handling 
every possible subject from business to 
medicine, from science to events of inter- 
national importance, but always analyzed 
for the male-interest angles. The editors 
are particularly eager for exciting first-per- 
son stuff (or “as told to” if necessary) ; 
male adventures and activities anywhere. 

The preferred length for feature articles 
is 2,000 to 3,000; can run as high as 7,000 
on very important pieces. Payment for full- 
length features starts at $250 now. But the 
average top price for the lead feature is 
$750. Actually, there is no ceiling price 
on what this magazine will pay for some- 
thing it really wants. 

Rates for fiction are also up now: for 
shorts of 4000 to 7,500 words, pay may run 
as high as $1,000; for novelettes, to $1500. 
The most acceptable lengths are 3,000 to 
4,500 for shorts; 10,000 to 15,000 for novel- 
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ettes. And the author should have a good 
adult story to tell. It must have urgency 
and impact, and be written from the man’s 
point of view. Jerry Mason is the dynamic 
editor of Argosy. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Peggy Graves is now using a book-length 
story of 18,000 to 20,000 words in the love 
pulp, Romance. This should be a modern 
love story, with plenty of plot and suspense. 
Her other two magazines have had no 
changes. New Love is the only one of the 
three to use serials. For 15 Love Stories, 
the top length is 10,000 words. Short stories 
up to 5,000 words are always in demand. 
Payment starts at a cent a word, on accep- 
tance. These belong to the Popular Publica- 
tions line, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

It was a pleasant surprise to see Irma 
Kalish when I dropped in at “Pop. Pubs.” 
Irma came in to consult Al Norton, edi- 
torial director of the house, about plans 
for Romance Western, that magazine she 
is editing from the West Coast. Inciden- 
tally, she was showing off her apple- 
cheeked baby daughter and her writer- 
husband. 

Avon Publishing Company is trying out 
a new love pulp, titled Sparkling Love 
Stories. This will probably go on a bi- 
monthly schedule. It is considering stories 
between 2,000 and 12,000 words in length, 
for which a cent a word is paid on accep- 
tance. But the market will remain slight 
until the status of the magazine has been 
set. Donald A. Wollheim is the editor. 

Avon is also bringing out a new pulp in 
the science-fiction field, Out of This World 
Adventures, which will feature stories of 
the science-adventure type, rather than the 
technical sort. This also may be a bi- 
monthly but the schedule is not set yet. 
Donald Wollheim edits. The address for 
Avon magazines is 119 West 57th Street. 

The Thrilling group has added to its list 
Fantastic Story Quarterly. This is predom- 
inantly reprint, but will use a little original 
material in lengths up to 10,000 words. 
This makes three titles in the field, in- 
cluding Startling Stories and Thrilling 
Wonder Stories. Address manuscripts to 
Leo Margulies, editorial director, 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 
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The New, Amazing 


-WORD BANK- 


Helps you write with Vigor— 
Power — Interest — Tells you 


the words that earn the checks! 


Ow many rejects — instead of checks — have you 
Sg by using the wrong words? oo 
Now, here is The Word Bank to give punch t 
to everything you write! This remarkable book 4 not 
ig dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a boek of 
synonyms. It is a brand-new grouping of associated 
words. It does not give room to weak words. It 
eliminates guessing. It absolutely avoids 
as in other reference It arranges good 
in such « way that you can’t help but use het 
to pull in the ch 


Read This Sample — A Small 
Glimpse of the Wealth in THE 
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ust think how wonderful it would be to have on your 
lesk, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 
Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Lew 
Without Deception When We Speck Of Sex 
A Person Who — Exaggerated 
—and many, many others. Hundreds of a ny mel 
Plus a section on useful prefixes and combi 

a complete index to every word — and 

oa Ty. a ie a a ee 
seconds. 


Simple — Complete — Indispensable 


You cannot “‘get lost” in The Word Bank . . you 
cannot miss right word exists! Use this re- 
markable 


book when you write a story . . . an article 

- an en a lecture .. a letter... 
a ything 56 it to your vocabu- 
foe of easily-understood words, any tim: Le yom The Word 


Bank works—fast! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Trial! 


Yes, take a whole week in which 
to refer your portions to The 
our risk! 
Request book to be om C.0.D. 
Just pay postman $3.00 plus 
a few cents in yy charges. 
Return the jor any rea 
son or no reason postpaid 
within seven days and we will 
refund od full purchase price 
immediate], 
You couact lose! order today! 


The Rodale Press, 
Dept. WD-6, Emmaus, Pa 


There is plenty of risk in 
writing. ere is no risk 
when you order a Rodale book! 





























YOUR FIRST 


SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers 
with something to say and ability to 
handle words are in a rut. 





This is where we enter. For fifteen years 
we have been located in the heart of the 
publishing world. Not because we like 
tall buildings, but because we have busi- 
ness with editors. Hundreds of requests 
for stories, novels, books and articles 
must remain unjilled. Why? It might 
be that you as one writer have not taken 
advantage of an honest and qualified 
sales service. 


Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000—and 50c per 
M thereafter. Our minimum fee for one 


MS, 5,000 words or less, is $5. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession. For $5, 
we shall read your novel, try to sell it 
immediately, if it has any sales value at 
all, or in a letter of appraisal pass on 
some comment to you. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS, please. Or, if you wish, 
you may ship by Express. 


No fee for professional writers, of course— 
and all fees dropped after two sales for 
beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE MADE 
THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — 
WHY NOT YOU? 








MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 NASSAU STREET — TRIBUNE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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True Story Magazine has added a new 
position to its editorial staff, that of feature 
editor, which goes to H. H. Clarke. But 
for the present there are no changes in the 
type of material used. This is a Macfad- 
den monthly;.205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 

There’s been a change of editors on the 
group of cartoon magazines at 215 Fourth 
Avenue, usually referred to as the Harle 
Publications. Edward Murphy has left 
there, and his place is now filled by Stan- 
ley Dickey. These small magazines (Grin, 
Smiles, Pepper) buy cartoons at $5 each, 
on publication. They also use some humor- 
ous short stories of 1500 to 2,000 words, 
but have developed their own regular 
sources for these specialties. 

The average run of fact-detective maga- 
zines pretty well follows a strict pattern, 
as a parody in a recent issue of The New 
Yorker revealed. But a few of the better 
publications in this field strive for defi- 
nitely slick qualities. Dell’s two titles, 
Inside Detective and Front Page Detective, 
belong to this class. Writers should study 
the magazines and not send material here 
which has been written with other markets 
in view. 

James Stewart-Gordon, the editor, treats 
these two titles as if they were two editions 
of the same magazine, alternating on the 
newsstands during the month. He is pro- 
moting some very fast work in the office, 
and boasts of getting stories onto the news- 
stands more quickly than the big weeklies 
can. Queries on special cases have to go 
through with exceptional speed. And writ- 
ing must be of the best quality to interest 
him. He buys 44 stories and features a 
month, and frowns on all hack work and 
rehashes of old crimes. 

As he sees it, people want the new, cur- 
rent cases. They like cases with ideas; want 
to see the deep-seated reason behind a 
shooting. Women, too, want realism. The 
magazine appeals to women as strongly as 
to men. And cases which include child 
characters go well here because the women 
readers like them. First-person stories told 
by the people involved in a crime are de- 
sired. There are also new types of features 
now, including picture stories of a crime 
taken through its various stages. 
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The minimum rate of payment for new 
cases is 4 cents a word, on acceptance; 3 
cents a word if an old case is used. But 
the rates go up considerably if a story is 
especially good. In fact, the editor says he 
will match the field. He aims at the best, 
and tries to get it into the magazines just 
as quickly as possible. Address: 261 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

The American Mercury has made quite 
a reputation for discovering new writers, 
and likes to encourage any who show tal- 
ent. But the magazine does insist on high 
literary quality in its contents. 

A new series of articles on the educa- 
tional problems of the U. S. is now getting 
under way. For this sort of thing writers 
need to be first rate reporters, rather than 
of the academic type. Profiles of people 
who are interesting are used; characters 
need not necessarily be front-page types. 
One piece of fiction is used in each issue; 
new, unpublished people are very welcome. 

A length of about 3,000 words is best to 
aim at, both in fiction and articles. The 
minimum payment on both is $125; the 
“up” depends on the piece. 

Considerable poetry of high literary qual- 
ity appears in The American Mercury. 
Much of it is in filler lengths, but longer 
lengths are also considered. Payment is 
usually $1 a line, on acceptance. Lawrence 
E. Spivak is editor and publisher of this 
monthly. But Charles Angoff, managing 
editor, is the man to see in most instances. 
Address: 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


In the same office is the editorial staff 
for Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. The 
sixth annual Short Story Contest has just 
been announced, and the editors ask a bit 
wistfully if some of you writers won’t please 
get your entries in early, instead of acting 
as if they were income tax reports and 
shooting them in just under the deadline. 
They feel that they can give fairer atten- 
tion to stories when they can read them 
without last minute pressure. 

First prize for an original detective or 
crime short story is a cash award of $2000; 
also, 5 second prizes of $500 each and 5 
third prizes of $300 each. Other acceptable 
stories will be purchased at regular rates. 
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POETRY © SHORT STORY 


individual instruction by 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Pulitzer Prize Winner in poetry. . . . Member 
of Nat. Inst. of Arts and Letters (for Am. 
writing of permanent value). . . . Studied at 


Bowdoin College, Princeton, and Oxford... . 
Was a Rhodes Scholar. Noted lecturer. Now 
Pierce Professor of English at Bowdoin College. 
Also: Dramatics — Cyril Delevanti, Oil Painting — 
Frederic Taubes, Water Color — Jacob Getlar Smith, 
Ceramics — Mary Johnson, Piano — Ethel Lyons, Voice 
— Louis Graveure, Chorale — George Lynn. 


Tuition $30.00 
Senior College Credit $40.00 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
JUNE 1-14 


Write for free literature. 

Mrs. Buford Kirk, President 

Dept. WD-M 

301 Brooks Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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BY BERNARD DeVOTO 














A novelist, historian, 
and recent Pulitzer Prize 
winner writes of one of 
the subtlest of human 
relationships — the re- 
lationship between the 
writer and the reader. 












$3.50 Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Pittsburgh Market Letter 
(Continued from page 39) 
on cartoons at present. Report in two 
weeks. Payment, on acceptance, 1 cent a 
word, $5 for pix. Writers interested in this 
market should send for style sheet. 

National Glass Budget, Granite Building, 
313 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh. A. W. Kimes, 
editor. A weekly trade journal devoted to 
the manufacture and distribution of glass 
and glass products. Payment varies. 

National Labor Tribune, House Building, 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh. This semi- 
monthly, edited by M. A. Wagner, is an in- 
dependent, but has AFL backing. Buys pic- 
tures of national interest. Cartoons must be 
in line with policy. Uses correspondents. 
Payment, $2 per pix, on acceptance. 

Pittsburgh offices of The Pennsylvania 
Farmer closed April 30, 1950, with the re- 
tirement of Editor Edwin S. Bayard, after 
60 years of farm editing. Covering agricul- 
ture and livestock, this semi-monthly will 
continue publication under M. C. Gilpin, 
managing editor, 15 North Front Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Will buy material on farm- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Photos, cartoons and 
fillers are used. Payment varies. 

Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. M. B. Massol, 
editor. Distributed without charge to the 
dental trade. Uses material of interest to 
dental manufacturers, salesmen, and deal- 
ers. Especially needed are articles on how 
to sell. Preferred length, 1500 words, with 
photos and cartoons. Reports immediately. 
Payment varies, but made on acceptance. 
Photos bring about $5. 

Waterways Magazine, Empire Building, 
Liberty Avenue. John W. Black, editor. 
Covers national inland waterways, espe- 
cially river and marine developments. An 
80-page slick-paper monthly, using lots of 
pix, in color. Interested in seeing articles 
on river trade and transportation. Articles 
for a single issue should run 1,000 to 3,000 
words; those extending over three issues, 
5,000 to 10,000 words. Since illustration is 
important here, photos have a good mar- 
ket. Pictures must have an industrial view- 
point; art is secondary. Payment, on pub- 
lication, is 1 cent a word and up, $2 to $5 
a picture. Query first. 





Tth SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


a real writers’ shindig with a prac- 
tical program. . . . shop-talk. .. . 
interviews on your own MSS prob- 
lems. . . . publishing advice. .. . 
editorial contacts. . . . names and 
nonentities. . . . a bienvenida. .. . 
beach picnic. . . . sailing party... . 
headquarters: lovely Driscoll Hotel. 
. contests with 


$1000 in cash PRIZES 
June 3, 4, 5, 6 


Write now — Director Dee Woeds 
406 So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation — 00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 
The Scorpion True Detective a8. 00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the nd 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazine 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING = 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 

RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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By Harriet Cannon 


WE HAD A TALK the other day with Bob 
Shaw, who has been writing Mr. District 
Attorney for NBC for six years. Shaw is the 
sort of fellow who makes writing radio 
scripts sound as easy as piling up children’s 
blocks. Actually, Bob’s writing is a solid con- 
struction job, and after all these years he has 
developed a foolproof formula which never 
fails to hold his audience. He always ex- 
poses some racket or phase of crime by 
sound, logical reasoning based on careful 
research and strict adherence to basic facts. 

Shaw, who is a very young looking 
30-year-old, says that he first thought about 
writing as a career 10 years ago when he 
turned out a short story, bought a copy of 
WritEr’s Dicest, found a suitable market, 
sent it off and received a small but encour- 
aging check in return. He was living in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, then and attending 
law school (although he graduated, he has 
never practiced law, preferring to use his 
legal knowledge in Mr. District Attorney 
radio cases). Then came the army and even- 
tually a start in radio in Wisconsin. From 
there Shaw went to NBC in New York, 
where he worked in the publicity division 
writing releases on radio celebrities. One day 
while interviewing Mrs. Anne Hummert, 
who is an old hand at the soap opera busi- 
ness, he asked her what qualifications one 
needed to become a successful radio script 
writer. Mrs. Hummert said: “You've got to 
know women well and have a Midwest 
background.” 

“That was all I had to hear,” says Shaw. 
“I was something like 22 at the time, I was 
sure I knew women well, and my Midwest 
background was undeniable.” 
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Bob started writing for Mrs. Hummert. 
She gave him five 15-minute soap operas a 
day. With training like that Shaw became 
equipped to handle almost any type of radio 
assignment that came his way. 

In writing Mr. District Attorney, Shaw is 
very careful to keep the location vague so 
that the listener can associate Mr. D. A. 
with his own home town. This technique is 
so successful that Jay Jostyn, who plays the 
part of Mr. District Attorney, continuously 
gets letters from listeners who insist that he 
is really portraying the D. A. in their city. 
The other two main characters in the script 
are Harrington, the District Attorney’s 
valuable assistant, and Miss Miller, the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s secretary. In order to make 
sure that these characters are fictitious, 
Shaw refers to them only as Miss Miller or 
Harrington, because if he used their first 
names he would be flooded by mail from 
listeners who have identified the characters 
with people that they know. This is one of 
the only evening programs in which names 
of characters are a serious problem. Shaw 
says that people who listen to Mr. District 
Attorney are definitely a “habit audience.” 
They listen in week after week and remem- 
ber shows that were presented months, even 
years, ago. 

Shaw sets up his basic situation and works 
backward to find a logical way for a District 
Attorney to come into the plot. He usually 
has two “bad” people, two “good” people, 
one of which is often a woman. He uses a 
minimum number of characters to tell his 
story. It is almost axiomatic that at least one 
character gets killed during the course of 
the play. But he does not get killed until the 
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Have You WRITING Insurance? 


® Don’t devote hours of labor to a task which may 
not pay off! I'll insure your time spent writing by 
guiding your manuscripts into successful sales chan- 
nels. I know the editors’ current demands and can 
market your scripts to best advantage. 


































® Minor flaws may be holding your scripts back 
from achieving sales success. My Collaborative 
Criticism will give you a detailed account of these 
sales preventing faults as well as full re-writing 
instructions. Become a selling author NOW. Make 
your writing time produce checks — not rejects. 
Send me that script TODAY! 


® RATES: PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you've sold a 
minimum of $150 within the last year. NEWER WRITERS: (a detailed 
collaborative criticism — not a mere reading and superficial report.) $1 
per thousand words or fiction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c per 1,000 
words — enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per script $3. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE. 


e@ PERSONALIZED SERVICES. INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN 
— personal supervision of output for limited number of sincere 
writers. REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — professional re- 
vision or creation of your novels, non-fiction or stories. 


e Write TODAY for full details. Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUC- 
CESSFUL WRITING sent free upon request. No obligation. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, titrory Asen 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, (just off Sth Ave.), New York City 

















audience gets to know him, so that the 
emotional impact will be greater. Shaw feels 
it is necessary for the audience to have 
someone to root for. There must be some 
character worthy of sympathy. Furthermore, 
all characters must talk like real people. 
“Most people,” says Shaw, “talk briefly; 
they use contractions in their speech and 
their vocabulary is simple and to the point. 
The trouble with amateur radio writers is 
that they insist upon writing long speeches. 
They are afraid to use contractions and 
their scenes, instead of moving naturally, 





Take a tip from Writer’s Digest. Seek only 
professional editorial advice on your writing. 


ADELE M. RIES 
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become stilted and uninteresting. One little 
trick for keeping your audience interested 
during dialogue when there is no immediate 
action is to indicate movement of some sort 
on the part of one of the characters. For 
instance, a man and wife having a conver- 
sation at home might be in the kitchen, per- 
haps washing and drying dishes, or setting 
a table, or doing any of the homey things 
which will produce sound effects and indi- 
cate movement and activity.” 

Shaw writes his scripts about a month in 
advance. When he sits down at his type- 
writer he has the full Mr. District Attorney 
script outlined in his mind, scene by scene. 
He writes a script in a day and does no re- 
writing. He does his own research, has the 
cooperation of the Police Department, the 
Better Business Bureau. 

% * * 

One of the frustrating aspects of writing 
a monthly column is that, even though your 
intentions may be above-board, your infor- 
mation may turn out to be inaccurate. For 
instance, last month we said that a play by 
Maude Adams would be presented on the 
NBC network on Easter Sunday. Since NBC 
gave considerable publicity to this program 
we were dashed when, just after deadline, 
we received word from NBC that the 
Maude Adams show would not go on after 
all. In its place a dramatization of Sholem 
Asch’s The Nazarene was announced. 

* *% * 

We finally have some news on The Clock 
and Lights Out. Maeve Southgate, tele- 
vision story editor of NBC, says that she is 
in the market for well-written scripts. 

The Clock, Wednesdays, 8:30-9:00 p. m. 
EST, NBC-TV Network, Channel 4, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Television Script Editor: Maeve Southgate. 
Producer: Herbert Bayard Swope, Jr. 

The Clock uses stories of psychological 
suspense based on reality. At least one char- 
acter must be very thoroughly developed 
and convincing. Dialogue should be clear, 
bright and absorbing. Every word must 
count; do not throw any lines away. Script 
should run about 23 minutes with a middle 
break at a suspenseful moment. At the be- 


ginning of the script use a teaser, that is, | 
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brief idea of what is in store. Script should 
be written in TV form, but do not indicate 
camera shots and other technical devices, 
which can only be worked out when the 
script is actually in rehearsal. However, if 
you want a close-up or a long shot, write 
those directions in your script. Write only 
on the left-hand side of the page. Payment 
varies with quality of script. 

The first page of “Death Comes By 
Night” (a Chevrolet Tele-Theatre show) 
is reproduced here to show the general 
format of a television script. 


“DEATH COMES BY NIGHT” 


FADE UP CITY SKY- 
LINE BY NIGHT. DIS- 
SOLVE TO SKY. 
SCRAPER WITH A 
FEW LIGHTED 
FLOORS — AND PAN 
UP TO SIXRGLE 
LIGHTED WINDOW. 
DISSOLVE TO DOOR 
LETTERED ‘PHYSI- 
CIAN’S TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE.”’’ DIS- 
SOLVE THROUGH TO 
CLOSE-UP OF 
SWITCHBOARD, 
NAN’S HANDS MANIP- 
ULATING PLUGS. 
EACH TIME A CALL 
IS RECEIVED, A BUZ- 
ZER BUZZES AND A 
LIGHT LIGHTS UP 
ON THE LINE WHERE 
CALL IS COMING 
THROUGH. AS WE 
START TO DOLLY 
BACK: 


SOUND: BUZZER. 


NAN’S VOICE 
Dr. Ryan’s residence! 
eS eee 
sorry, but it will have 
to wait till morning. 
The doctor is out on a 
case tonight. 


SOUND: BUZZER. 


NAN’S HANDS 
MANIPULATE 
PLUGS 


Dr. Fielding’s office! 
. . . Now, please try to 
control yourself, Mrs. 
Platt. The doctor will 
get in touch with you 
when we reach him. 











I Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer—even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 
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For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
end Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
| CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥Y. 
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IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
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I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
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Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
''Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 
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DOLLY BACK TO 
SHOW NAN, A FAIRLY 
TOUGH GUM-CHEW.- 
ING GIRL OF 25. 


Lights Out, Mondays, 9:00-9:30 p. m. 
EST, NBC-TV Network, Channel 4, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Tele- 
vision Script Editor: Maeve Southgate. 
Producer: Herbert Bayard Swope, Jr. 

Lights Out differs from The Clock in that 
instead of being realistic, it is strictly super- 
natural in theme. If you can write the eerie, 
fantastic science fiction type of thing, this 
is your dish. The supernatural has vast pos- 
sibilities. Remember the accent here is on 
unreality. This is one show in which you 
can give full play to the subconscious and 
to the imagination. The script should run 
23 minutes and there is no middle break. 
Payment here is also on a sliding scale. 

Send scripts to Maeve Southgate, tele- 
vision story editor, National Broadcasting 
Company, RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Be sure to send 
for release first. Return it with your script 
and also include on the back of the release 
a brief summary of your script. This applies 
to Lights Out, The Clock and to the Chev- 
rolet Tele-Theatre. 


*% * *% 


From Barnard L. Sackett, Television and 
Radio Production Consultants, 904 Bankers 
Securities Building, Walnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, we 
received the following letter: 

Our urgent need is for half-hour 
scripts (comedy, drama, satire, etc), 
2-set maximum for cast of six or less. 
We would prefer adaptations of short 
stories or one-acts in public domain 
rather than original material. These 
scripts are to be used for a traveling 
television stock company. Price: pay- 
ment on production and by negotiation. 
Scripts will not be returned unless 
sufficient postage accompanies manu- 
script. Writers should first contact 
Toba Sackett to be sure that there are 
no duplicate scripts in the works before 
proceeding. At the same time writers 
will receive release form. Send self- 
addressed stamped envelope for this. 
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By Faith Kildare 


“Say it before you write it,” is the advice 
given to radio scripters by C. G. “Tiny” 
Renier, former CBS producer and program 
director, who is now the manager of the 
Pasadena Institute for Radio in Pasadena, 
California. 

Winner of two Peabody awards, special 
citation by the U.S. Government and other 
awards, Tiny was the original producer of 
such well-known radio shows as Casey, 
Press Photographer and The Land We 
Live In. 

“The radio writer must master the aural 
style of writing, that is, he must write for 
the ear alone,” Tiny says. “While the most 
important quality of good writing is strong 
structure, the writer must also give careful 
consideration to precision and aptness in 
word choice. In general, short and forceful 
words are better than long and less em- 
phatic ones. 

“The writer should remember that the 
ordinary person has a reading vocabulary 
and a speaking vocabulary. The reading 
vocabulary is about three times the size 
of the speaking vocabulary. Because the 
voice on radio must always sound informal 
and spontaneous, the writer should use 
words from the speaking vocabulary, say- 
ing the lines to himself, before he writes 
them. As the musician uses notes of music 
to form a sound pattern, so should the 
radio writer use his words.” 

* *% * 


Static dialogue in TV, dialogue delivered 
when an actor is seated, tends to grow 
wearisome if prolonged. Usually, stage 
business (reading a paper, etc.) is devised 
to help the actor sustain interest. Good 
stage business is essential stage business. 
Notice in the coming example of static 
dialogue how each bit of stage business 
contributes to the plot. Notice, too, that 
the dialogue is essential and that the words 
come from the speaking vocabulary. The 
scene is from Hollywood Career, produced 
and written by Betty Mears, directed by 
Richard De Mille, telecast Friday, 7:30 
pm. PST, Paramount Television, KTLA, 


West Coast Radio and TV 
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WRITERS! CASH IN! 
My own sales record: 35 books, 500 shorts! 
My aim: to make YOU a selling writer! 


At last you may have the friendly, per- 
sonal help of a successful author who has 
had as high as seven royalty book and 
booklet titles published in one month! 

Teaching, selling, revising, for short 
stories, articles, books, etc. Juveniles a 
specialty. 

Write for free information today. 
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6205 Echo Street Les Angeles 42, California 
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The format for Hollywood Career was 
created by Klaus Landsberg, Western di- 
rector of Paramount Television. A study 
of it will help you in creating formats for 
either a radio or TV series. This flexible 
format has all the elements for a good 
dramatic format. Drama is inherent in it. 

Briefly: a group of young actresses live 
in a theatrical boarding house in Holly- 
wood. The girls have the same aim: to 
get ahead in Hollywood. The living room 
set is used over and over. This helps keep 
the budget down. The phone is in the 
living room. Its ringing or failure to ring 
produces tense moments. 

This particular script tells how Cicely 
Brown fights for a part in a play written by 
Richard Barron, an actor with whom she 
is in love. Notice how skilfully Betty Mears 
builds suspense. In the following scene, 
done entirely in static dialogue, there isn’t 
a dull moment. 

Here are the facts the audience has 
when the scene opens. Richard won’t get 
Cicely an audition to read for the leading 
part in his play because he already has 
an actress picked out for the role. Producer 
George Averill, however, doesn’t agree with 
Richard’s choice. Averill is still trying to 
find a leading lady. Finally, Cicely man- 
ages an appointment with the producer, 
through Alice, one of the girls in the board- 
ing house. The scene opens on a suspense- 
ful moment, and, as the scene unfolds, the 
suspense mounts. The audience is pulling 
for Cicely. This scene would play on radio 
just as it is, the dialogue and sound pictur- 
ing the action for the listener. 

SCENE: Producer George Averill’s 

suite in the Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 

geles. He is seated, busy with papers 
and pictures spread out on a coffee 
table in front of him. Throughout the 
scene, he’s either busy with the papers 
or telephoning. Cicely enters and re- 
minds him that Alice Rolph “Called 
you about me yesterday, Victoria 
Rolph’s daughter.” 
AVERILL: Yes... Oh... Sit down. 
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CICELY SITS DOWN AND FOLDS 
HER HANDS QUIETLY. HE 
LOOKS UP AND GIVES A BRISK 
NOD... THEN DOWN. 

Excuse me . . . but this is the most 
exasperating thing . . . trying to locate 
the talent you want. 

CICELY: Mr. Averill that’s 
what I came to talk to you about... 
I wanted to tell you about my experi- 
ence. 

AVERILL: Yes... that’s what you 
need . . . experience . Excuse me 
please .. . HE REACHES FOR THE 
PHONE. DIALS. 

May I speak to Belle Kaufman .. . 
Oh she has . . . Do you have a number 
for her? . . . If you please. 

TAKING THE NUMBER HE 
WRITES IT DOWN AND IS 
ABOUT TO MAKE ANOTHER 
CALL WHEN CICELY TRIES 
AGAIN. 

CICELY: My first training was in the 


Theater Guild School .. . and there 
I studied under. .. . 
AVERILL: Excuse me... (DIALS) 


May I speak to Belle Kaufman. Well, 
when she comes in will you have her 
telephone George Averill at the Bilt- 
more? Tell her it’s very important. 
(HANGS UP) I always tell people 
that the best possible start is a season 
in Summer Theater. 

CICELY: Well, Mr. Averill . . . I 
spent one whole summer doing stock in 
Old Lyme. 

AVERILL: Yes. . . but there’s noth- 
ing that can beat summer theater 
training, my dear. 

CICELY: But I just told you... . 
AVERILL: (RISES) Oh, I know it 
seems a long road to get there... . 
but that’s my advice to you. Greatest 
preparation in the world. Well .. . 
I think [ll 
run down and get a shave while I 
can. Tell Alice to drop in on me some- 
time. I used to be very fond of her 
mother. (GETS HIS HAT) 


it was nice to see you... 











YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 

You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars'"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest ‘SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 


test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 
50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 
Nashville, Ind. (Brown Co.) 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
from clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University ; William and Mary College 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my wor 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my ow in 2 months this year. Quite a 


number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 


record improves constantly von may order from me my 
three standard textbooks: a * nabridged Rhym Dic- 
tionary, $3.60; Complete B: ofS Scansion, $3.60; Poets’ 
Handbook, $1.60, all postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits wee versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary fica I offer every 
service poets need, with volume pe a, as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to rad longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD B kill, Del N.Y. 













































Women’s Magazines 


Modern Age, 9620 S. Yates Avenue, Chi- 
cago 17, Ill. Frederic B. James, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We want 1000-word stories with 
wholesome appeal to housewives and children; 
light romance, light adventure. No sex, liquor, 
‘gangsterism’, swearing, off-color references or 
implications, etc. Articles are used infrequently 
and very rarely purchased; household hints, 
beauty and health hints, travel tips, etc. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is a flat rate of $20.00 
per story; articles usually 1c to 1¥%c a word, 
prior to publication.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley 
Street, East, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Muriel 
Uprichard, M.A., Ph.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. “We want stories, not 
more than 1500 to 2000 words, suitable for 
children between 6 and 12 years of .age. Also 
articles of an informative nature, 1500 to 2000 
words, suitable for young people between 10 and 
18 years of age: science, health, current affairs, 
the arts, travel, etc. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in a week. Payment is Yc to Ic 
a word, depending upon quality and interest of 
material submitted, within month of receipt.” 


Second-Class Magazines 


American Post, P. O. Box 1066, Minneap- 
olis 1, Minn. Leonard Nilsson, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.25 a year. “We want articles about 
profitable hobbies, how-to-do, explicit, about 300 
words; not interested in ‘stories’ of what some- 
one else has done. Articles on home sustenance, 
sometimes called home subsistence, and helpful, 
inspiring articles. Buy poetry, but no fiction and 
seldom photographs. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 


Frontiers, 19th Street and Parkway, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. McCready Huston, Editor. Issued 
five times yearly; 35c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want natural history articles, 1800 to 2000 
words. Best to query before submitting article. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word and up, on publication.” 
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Motor News, 139 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Mich. William J. Trepagnier, Editor. Issued 
monhly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
outdoor sports and travel articles. Photographs 
bought with articles. No fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment is $35.00 
and $50.00, on acceptance.” 


The National Guardsman, Stewart Building, 
400 Sixth Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Allan G. Crist, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year (National Guard Association 
members), $2.50 (National Guard enlisted men), 
$3.00 (other subscribers) ; special quantity rate to 
N. G. units. “We want clean, wholesome stories, 
500 to 2000 words, that appeal to an all-male 
group, ages 17 to 35; sports, adventure, military, 
Also sports and military (tactics, techniques, ma- 
tericl developments, military historical) articles, 
500 to 5000 words; use charts, maps, diagrams 
where needed. Do not buy poetry and rarely buy 
photographs. Report as soon as possible, not later 
than 15 days. Payment is 1c a word (more if ex- 
tensive research is involved), on publication; 
extra compensation for illustrations if used.” 


National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. Bert Stewart, Jr., Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy. “We want articles of around 
2000 words, accompanied by black-and-white 
glossy prints for purposes of illustration. Such sub- 
jects as people and places of interest in the west- 
ern states or the history of the western states, 
special travel techniques for short or long motor 
trips, hunting, fishing, outing, and outdoor hob- 
bies. Buy photographs only as illustrations submit- 
ted with articles. No fiction or poetry. Report 
usually in three or four days. Payment is 2c a 
word, on acceptance; no set rate for photos.” 


Natural History Magazine, 79th Street and 
Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. Edward 
M. Weyer, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly except July 
and August; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Published 
by the American Museum of Natural History. 
“We want natural science articles, including 
primitive and prehistoric peoples; animals, 
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geient and modern; botany, geology, astronomy, 
wather, etc. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
petry. Report in about 2 or 3 weeks. Payment 
j3c a word and $5.00 each for photos, on ac- 
eptance.” 





New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield 3, Mass. J. G. Watson, Editor; 
Lucile W. Small, Home Dept. Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
articles about farming or homemaking in New 
England, fairly short, 4 or 5 pages. Use 4 or 5 
pages of fiction. Buy photographs, but usually 
with articles. Also use poetry. Report varies, ac- 
wording to our busy season, usually inside of a 
month. Payment is 25c per inch for articles, 
unless something done on special assignment; 
"0c a line for poetry.” 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, 
\. ¥. Robert W. Dibling, Editor. Issued semi- 
nonthly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
adventure and comedy stories, 500 to 3500 
words, and articles having to do with Navy or 
naval personnel. Buy photographs, but no poctry. 
Report in a week to ten days. Payment is Ic a 
word for lead material, Yec a word for other 
material, and $1.50 for photos, tenth of month 
following publication.” 


Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, 
Detroit 21, Mich. Harry E. Smithson, Editor. 
Issued irregularly; 25c a copy. “This is a ‘how- 
to-do-it’? magazine for the physically handicapped, 
‘overing all types of disability. We want 300- 
300-word articles descriptive of mechanical de- 
vices, gadgets, appliances and procedures for 
personal adjustment, social or economic rehabili- 
tation. Examples: housekeeping and home 
maintenance methods originated or adapted by 
amputee, paralytic, arthritic or blind home- 
maker; transportation aids, such as _ special 
vehicles or lifts; personal grooming procedures 
adapted to the bedridden, sickroom conveniences 
and therapy aids. Such gadget ideas may be ac- 
companied by sketches or photos. Payment is 
$1.00 to $25.00, depending on individual merits. 
Also use health recovery features, preferably 
witten in first person with emphasis on ‘How I 
Did It’, and ‘How To Do It’ stories on success- 
ful home businesses. Length, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Payment varies, Yec a word and up. Payment of 
il material on acceptance. On request, pub- 
lsher will send guide as to source material and 
editorial treatment.” 


Park-East, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. George Wiswell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 1500 to 
2000-word stories, mature, slick rather than 
trvice magazine type. Also 500 to 2500-word 
uticles, fairly sophisticated, of interest to all 
courant New Yorkers. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in a week. Payment is $50.00 and 
up, on acceptance.” 








PW veasune SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


$$ MAKE SENSE! 
* 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 
*® 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
*® Author of Articles upon Technique 
PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 
Individual assignments in courses. 
Personal Collaborations. Marketing Help. 
CINCINNATI CLASSES 








Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 60c per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00. Write for information 
reading and Report upon Novels, Plays. 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 

P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 4 
Revised with accompanying illustrations and typed by 
author of fifteen years’ experience. Latest novel, 1950. 
50c per thousand. Reference, A. s Co.'s 
Who On the Pacific Coast. 
MARY S. BARNES 


upon courses, plays, poetry. collaborations. Free 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone: AVon 2332 

$1.00 per thousand words. Mere typing and minor editing, 

N. Marqui Who's 

251 South Oakland Ave. Pasadena 5, California 








WHERE IS IT? 


Are you looking for A. L. Fierst’s ad- 
vertisement which has appeared on 
this page for years? The ad has moved 
forward to page 3. Thank you.—A.L.F. 








Writing a 
Book? 


More than 200 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. WD-5, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 














Promenade, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Dorothy Partridge, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Hotel magazine. “We 
have not bought an unsolicited manuscript in 
almost a year, due to a slashed budget, over- 
stocked inventory, and general unsuitability of 
material submitted. We never buy fiction as such 
(short stories) except from a few writers whom 
we know personally, so please discourage this 
aspect for your readers. Buy humorous, light, 
sophisticated verse, but very little. Not to dis- 
courage beginning writers, but we have such a 
specialized readership that most of our articles 
are tailormade for us by assignment. Do not buy 
photographs. Report in three weeks. No estab- 
lished rates, but rates are low. Payment made 
beginning of month after manuscript is ac- 
cepted.” 


Quartermaster Review, 1026 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Colonel Walter A. 
Pashley, U.S.A., Ret’d, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 85c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
articles of 3500 words or less on subjects rela- 
tive to the military service or related fields of 
industry. Occasionally buy poetry, but no fiction 
or photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 


Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Lucy Hittle Jackson, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$5.00 a year. “We can use only original anec- 
dotes and illustrative stories, 150 words or 
under. We are not interested in clippings from 
other sources—all this type of material is staff- 
covered. All material must be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope or it cannot be 
returned. No fiction, articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in approximately three weeks. 
Payment, on acceptance, varies according to 
value of material for public speaker’s use.” 


Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Otto Rayburn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want short-shorts with 
Ozarkian slant and 500-word articles for Ozark 
potpourri. Buy photographs. Poetry is contrib- 
uted gratis. Report in ten days. Payment is by 
arrangement; no set rate.” 


Swing, 1125 Scarritt Building, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Mori Greiner, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want timely, 
bright, informative non-fiction written for adult 
consumption, 800 to 2000 words. Third-person 
narration is preferred, except in ‘confession’ 
pieces, or in authoritative articles by nationally- 
known writers. Also use a small amount of fic- 
tion; try to publish one good, literary short story 
each month, 800 to 2000 words. Want fillers, 
100 to 700 words, that are humorous or fac- 
tual. No photographs or poetry. Report in 3 or 
4 weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is $10.00 to 
$15.00 for feature material, depending upon 
length and quality, and approximately 1c a word 
for fillers.” 
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This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Henry Rische, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories from 1000 to 3000 words and serials 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words. Also articles of 
family and human interest. Buy photographs 
and cartoons, and some poetry (mostly family 
interest). Report in about two months. Payment 
is lc a word, more for special features.” 


Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. George B. Fritz, Editor, 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want stories up to 500-600 words—the shorter 
the better; taxes, pension developments, material 
of special interest to aged. Rarely buy photo- 
graphs. No fiction or poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment is 2c a word minimum, on acceptance.” 


The Volta Review, 1537 35th Street, N. W,, 
Washington 7, D. C. J. B. Timberlake, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles dealing in any way with minimizing 
or overcoming the handicap of deafness of any 
degree. Occasionally buy photographs. Do not 
use fiction and hardly ever poetry. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is $2.00 a magazine page, 
on publication.” 


Horse Magazines 


The American Albino, Naper, Nebraska, has 
been temporarily suspended. 


Texas Livestock Journal, Route 7, Box 226, 
Tucson, Ariz. Nelson C. Nye, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
well-written factual articles about Quarter 
Horses, Thorobreds, Arabians and Palominos; 
great or celebrated individuals; foundation sires 
and dams; care, handling and training; breeding 
formulas; racing; human interest. We will go 
out of our way to find promising newcomers, but 
we buy only first-rate material. Length, 500 to 
1200 words, preferably 1000 words or less; one 
to three pictures. Enclose return postage or re- 
jected scripts will not be returned. Occasionally 
buy photographs, but they have to be tops. No 
fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is 
lc to 5c a word, five days before publication.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Advance Guard, 2679 §S. York Street, 
Denver 10, Colo. Alan Swallow, Editor. Issued 
irregularly; $2.00 a year. “We are a biblio- 
graphical magazine devoted to serious creative 
and critical writing. Most of our work is a 
bibliography of such books and brochures, and 
an annual index to the contributions to ‘little’ 
magazines. However, we are open to contribu- 
tions in this field—bibliographies of individual 
writers, presses, etc., or articles on trends in these 
areas, up to 1000 words. No payment.” 
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WhETENG 
SUCCESS 


is all 
that counts 


NE OF MY greatest thrills comes from brows- 

ing around newsstands each week to see how 
many of my clients have broken into print this 
time. So many of them are selling to leading magazines that I shall not attempt to 
list their names here. Instead, let me name just a few of those I have helped with 
books that have been published: 


Agnes O’Neill — “The Cornstalk Grew” 

Ervin Adam Shaffer—“‘Renegade Gold” 

Margaret Hertzler Brown — “The Surgeon’s Daughter” 
Manuel Buaken—“/ Have Lived With the American People” 
Mary Carney Thielmann — “Suzy Goes to Mexico” 





i 
SUCCESS OF THE MONTH 

CHARLES WILLIS HOWE, of San Diego, California, whose recent book won 
The Manuscripters award of the month, writes: 

“I have just returned from an autograph tour of the plains country of 
Texas and New Mexico in behalf of my book, Timberleg of the Diamond Tail.* 
I found the bookshops cooperative. I was also invited to speak for several 
women’s clubs, Lions Clubs — and there was a radio interview. 

“I feel sure that the experience of having a successful book would have 
been impossible except for your helpful advice and continued interest in my 


S writings.” a 


These writers and hundreds of others have made their first sales as the result 
of my personal assistance. It’s what you get published that counts, and I offer these 
living testimonials as evidence of what I can do for you. 

If you are not succeeding but believe that you have the material from which 
success can be derived, write for my free descriptive circular and tell me about your 
writing problems. I provide MANUSCRIPT REVISION, CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM, EDITING and PERSONAL CONSULTATION. 











*The Naylor Company, San Antonio, Texas 
$2.50 


CHARLES Interviews by arrangement only 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 

















WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is a a currently in Guyane publications. Not 
‘tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 





CABIN HOLLOW WRITER'S CAMP 


Plan to spend your vacation with me in cool scenic 
Ozarks in northern Arkansas. Fishing, hiking or just 
talking and relaxing. Evening meal around campfire. 
Personal and class instructions in creative writing. Rates 
very reasonable but make your reservations early, ac- 
comodations are limited. 


Zeiger Hay School of Creative Writing 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 





W. B. HEADEN 
Critic 
ARTICLES NOVELS STORIES BOOKS 


Write for free information 
before sending your manuscript 
819 E Street Reedley, California 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an experienced Authors’ typist, 60c per 1000 words, 
minor corrections. Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 
per 1000 words 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Setting cartoonists and illustrators depend on PEN AND 
BRU: NEWSLETTER for the art requirements of 
magazines, syndicates and comic books. Published every 
two weeks. e 5 

Trial subscription $1.00—3 months, Market guide included 
FREE.—New subscribers only. Expert criticism available. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry Street New York 14, N. Y. 





TRADE AND CLASS MAGAZINES 


HELP YOU GET AHEAD 
Current single copies of more than 1150 different periodi- 
cals, covering every trade, business, profession, hobby or 
other interest available through our easy-to-get-acquainted 
plan. Write today for full particulars and list. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter Indianapolis 19, Indiana 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly done. Quality Bond. Minor corrections. 
One carbon free. 
Sixty cents per thousand words. 


MRS. BETH MAX 
157042 So. Cornuta Bellfiower, Calif. 








LET US PRINT 


your books, pamphlets, catalogs, publications, 
stationery, etc. Quality work at lowest possible 
cost. Write for free price list. 


ADAMS PRINTING SERVICE 
Dept. WD 
30 W. Washington St. Chicago 2, Iil. 








Hilltop, High Springs, Fla. Sophie Jean Irving, 
Editor and Publisher. “We want articles written 
around Florida, historic sketches, novelette, 
biography, narrative poetry, epic or the lyric jn 
romantic forms. Some material on special as. 
signment. A cordial invitation is extended to al] 
writers or artists interested in creative arts to 
visit our studios in person. Payment on accept- 
ance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Blue Book, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Donald Kennicott, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
adventure stories with masculine slant, 100 to 
50,000 words. Also articles with masculine in. 
terest. No photographs or poetry. Report in 1 to 
6 weeks. No set rates; payment on acceptance,” 


Jungle Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Jerome Bixby, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We want 
shorts and novelettes, 2500 to 18,000 words; 
fast-moving, colorful adventures in the African 
Congo. White heroes preferred, but tribal-life 
stories okay. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up.” 


Northwest Romances, 130 W. 42nd _ Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We 
want strong, colorful, action-packed stories of 
the Arctic, Alaska, and dealing with such sub- 
jects as mining, trapping, whaling, fishing, man- 
hunts, animal-hunts, in the following lengths: 
3000 to 6000 words and 10,000 to 20,000 words. 
Stay away from modern situations. Strong but 
not mushy girl-interest desired in the longer 
lengths. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Didier, Publishers, 660 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. J. P. Didier, Editor. “We pub- 
lish book-length fiction and non-fiction. Also 
poetry. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Dorset House, Inc., 33 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. N. L. Roberts, Editor. “We pub- 
lish non-fiction, textbooks, popular psychology 
and inspirational books; particularly interested in 
vocational self-help how-to-do books. Manu- 
scripts invited. Payment on royalty basis, out- 
right purchase, and occasionally author’s ex- 
pense.” 


Island Press Cooperative, Inc., 470 W. 24th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. Helene Scheu-Riesz, 
Editor-in-Chief. ‘We publish non-fiction, current 
affairs, juvenile and poetry books or pamphlets. 
Report depends on length and material. The 
author pays for the publication, and we pay him 
half the returns until his investment is repaid; 
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after that, 20% royalty. Authors who put out 
an edition of only 500 to 1000 know that they 
cannot get all their money back. An edition of 


2000, if it sells decently, should repay the 
author.” 
Roy Publishers, 25 W. 45th Street, New 


York 19, N. Y. Mrs. Hanna Kister, Editor. “We 
publish novels of all kinds, standard book length. 
Report in six weeks. Payment is subject to con- 
tractual negotiation.” 


Syndicates 


Aviation News & Views Service, 271 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Ed Bauman, Editor. 
“We issue a ‘package’ of aviation news weekly 
to subscribing newspapers and magazines. We 
want anything of interest, various lengths, both 
stories and articles. Occasionally buy photo- 
graphs if extra good. We insist that writers query 
us before submitting anything. Report usually by 
return mail. Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


Inter-American Features, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Herbert Lanks, Editor. “We are a picture feature 
bureau and buy photographs only. Payment is 
by special arrangement.” 


Metropolitan Press Agency, 271 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Ed. Bauman, Editor. 
“We furnish material weekly to subscribers such 
as small newspapers, magazines, etc. We want 





anything of interest, stories, articles, columns, 
etc. Rarely buy photographs, but will if they are 
exceptional. We insist that writers query us be- 
fore submitting anything. Report usually by re- 
turn mail. Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American National Fur & Market Journal, 
P. O. Box 599, Wausau, Wis. J. A. Crowley, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use a few articles devoted to some unusual 
phase of fox or mink farming, as our magazine is 
devoted almost exclusively to the interests of 
mink and fox breeders. Our editorial require- 
ments are filled for several months, however. Buy 
a few photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and $2.00 each for photos, 
on acceptance.” 


Exporters’ Digest and International Trade Re- 
view, 170 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Stanley 
E. Hollis, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. ‘Most material is staff-written. Use 
a few outside articles prepared especially for us 
by authorities on some particular aspect of for- 
eign trade.” 


The Grocer’s Digest, 308 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill. Horace Barks, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use 1000 to 1500-word illustrated articles about 
independent retail grocers, particularly articles 











WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyse, criticise (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 









Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 







Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 
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ARE YOU HAUNTED 


By A Phantom Story Idea? 


Here is the GHOST to write it for you. High-Calibre Ghost Writers are difficult to contact. 
Many hover in and about Hollywood. And that’s how the Ballenger literary service enters 
the picture. We maintain a staff of GHOST WRITERS, Revisionists, Critics, and such. 


| You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 


| If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 


| For this service you advance a reasonable 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 


Established in Hollywood ten years. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


| behalf. 


HOW WE DO IT 


analyses, determines story's merits or faults. 


sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 


cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
Hy beginning writers, and the only one where you can 

ARN A $ YOU LEARN! One of my ene gy sells more 
ian $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 


, 


Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST. PAGE 
50c PER 1,000 WORDS AILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS—POETRY, le A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


2200 W. rr STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
OODBINE 1-525! 











NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP—WE SPECIALIZE IN 
BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS—WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 





The best in Ms. Typing, all “extras” in- 
cluded, best bond, prompt service. 50c per 
1000, 40c book size. 


EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


610 Indiana 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











describing a merchandising technique that other 
grocers can adopt. Buy photographs. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is 1¥%2c a word, on pub- 
lication ; $1.00 and up for photos.” 


The IGA Grocergram, 131 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Clyde A. Bartlett, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “‘We use food 
trade articles: produce, grocery, maintenance of 
equipment, etc. Reports and stories of IGA 
(Independent Grocers’ Alliance) stores and their 
personnel. Length, up to 1200 words; photo- 
graphs or other illustrations required. Suitable 
continued features acceptable on approval of 
editor. Buy photographs. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment is 4c a word unless otherwise agreed upon; 
$4.00 per photo.” 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Helena Harris, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
articles on outstanding juvenile furniture stores 
and departments, describing anything they do to 
attract customers and build up business—display, 
advertising, promotion, etc. Several photographs 
should accompany each article. Report in several 
weeks. Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 





Juveniles On Trial! 
(Continued from page 37) 


Christian Board of Publication, 2700 Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (9 to 12 yrs.) 1,000 
to 1,500 words. Pays on acceptance. 

The Little Folks, Mrs. C. Vernon Swen- 
son, editor, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (4 to 8 yrs.) Up to 500 words. Low 
rates. 

My Chum, A. J. Bueltman, editor, Chris- 
tian Education Co., Box 31, Highland, III. 
(3 to teens) 500 to 1,000 words, and 1,000 
to 2,500 words. Christian motivation. $2.50 
a 1,000 words. 

My Counsellor, James R. Adair, editor, 
Scripture Press, 434 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. (9 to 13 yrs.) Up to 1,500 
words. Strong Evangelical Christian flavor 
without preaching. Write enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope for “Hello, Author,” 
which gives detailed description of needs. 
Buying for April, May and June, 1951. 

The Olive Leaf, Lauree Nelson Rystrom, 
editor, 410 Prospect St., Apt. C-4, East 
Orange, N. J. (9 to 11 yrs.) Up to 1,000 
words. Christian education stories. 


Our Little Messenger, Pauline Schedit, 
editor, 434 West 120th St., New York, N. Y. 
(2nd and 3rd grade in parochial schools) 
350 words. 


Payment on acceptance. 
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Pictures and Stories, Mattie Lula Cooper, 
asst. editor, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Methodist primary story paper. (6 to 9 
yrs.) Payment varies. 

Adele M. Ries, editor, 7338 W. Everell 
Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois, is compiling col- 
lections of Easter and Christmas secular and 
religious verse, exercises, plays, worship serv- 
ices for Christian Sunday Schools. Deadline 
May 25. 

Storyland, Hazel A. Lewis, editor, Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, 2700 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (under 9 yrs.) 300 to 1,000 
words. Pays on acceptance. 

Story Parade, Lockie Parker, editor, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (8 to 12 
yrs.) Stories with strong dramatic interest, 
1000 to 2500 words; light verse; serials with 
8000 words maximum length. 

Storytime, Willie Jean Stewart, editor, 
Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (4 to 8 yrs.) 
Up to 700 words. Pays about | cent a word 
on acceptance. 

Story World, Elizabeth F. Tibbals, editor, 
1701 Chestnut Steet, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(under 9 yrs.) Up to 750 words. Character- 
building stories. Pays on acceptance. 

Trailblazer, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (boys 9 to 11) 1,000 to 2,000 
words; serials, chapters same length as indi- 
vidual stories. '/ cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

Trails for Juniors, Marion C. Armstrong, 
editor, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(9 to 12 yrs.) Methodist story paper for 
juniors. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christian- 
ity, has moved to Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
(Monthly) Not in market at this time. 

Young Catholic Messenger, James T. 
Feeley, editor, 132 N. Main Street, Dayton 
2, Ohio. (11 to 14 yrs., both sexes) Stories 
up to 2000 words; serials, 2 to 6 chapters 
of 1000 words each; articles up to 1000 
words; poetry, 4 to 8 lines. Payment: $50 
minimum for stories; $100 to $300 for 
serials; 2 cents a word for articles, and $5 
for poems. Overstocked. 

Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. (8 to 15 yrs.) 1,200 to 
1,500 words. 1/2 cent a word on acceptance. 





REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Writer: What do you mean? Are you against 
technique? 

Answer: Of course not. Formula and technique 

are not the same thing. Formula means applying 
a set mechanical pattern to all stories. Tech- 
nique means control over your creative powers, 
understanding the elements that make a story 
live. Every story idea demands a personal, tech- 
nical approach. 
Think of the Artist. He has to learn and develop 
technique: composition, perspective, color, etc. 
Can you conceive the Artist using a formula to 
create a painting? ‘ 


Hemingway, Faulkner, Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller, for example, are outstanding 
writers who use different techniques for each of 
their works. You can't imitate them. Why? No 
formula in their technique. 


EXCEPTIONAL SHORT STORIES, 
NOVELS, PLAYS MARKETED 


Analysis © Editing ® Revision 


Critical Analysis Fees 


Short Stories $1.00 per 1000 words 
Minimum -00 
Novels and full length Plays $10.00 


No reading fee to accredited writers. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatly, promptly and accurately done, Elite, high grade 
rag bond, first and last pages and carbon copy free. 
Proof read. Mailed fiat. 

Rates: 50c per 1,000 words under 10,000 words; 4Sc per 
1,000 words 10,000 or over. Poetry: lc per line. 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Road, Long Beach 6, California 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 








WRITERS’ FRIENDS... 


"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS." Writing 
and marketing magazine fillers; 365 subjects and 
leading markets. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE." What 
to write about and how and where to sell. 

“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS." Rounding up 
and writing news and features; list of salable 
articles. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA." 
Camera journalism instructions and forty ways to 
make photos pay! 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER." Know your 
profits and losses; includes manuscript record. 
Fifty cents each or three for dollar 
FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S.C. 
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By Leo Shull 


THE PULITZER PRIZES, Donaldson Awards, 
Critic’s Circle Award and many other 
“oscars” are being announced. The 30 plays 
on Broadway are dwindling each week as 
a few more shows close. The big production 
cycle which begins in August and grinds to 
a stop in May is about at an end. Two or 
three more shows are scheduled to open, 
but none this month. Only rarely does a 
show open in June or August; they all fear 
the hot months. Fifty thousand to $250,000 
(price of a musical comedy) is too high a 
sum to venture on a chance of “smash suc- 
cess.” 

But “the king is dead, long live the king” 
holds good for the theatre too. While it is 
dying on Broadway, the theatre is under- 
going tremendous activity away from the 
main stem. 

Almost 300 summer theatres will flourish 
this year in more than 38 states. Already 
150 of them have begun casting their actors 
and preparing their stages, buying equip- 
ment, scripts and other necessities. (A book 
has been compiled giving their names, ad- 
dresses, and vital statistics. Called Summer 
Theatres, it may be obtained from WrireEr’s 
Dicest for $1.) 

This theatre seems to be the healthiest 
outgrowth of the American drama. It pro- 
duces more shows in 12 weeks (3600 pro- 
ductions) than Broadway produces in 12 
months (about 70 plays were done on 
Broadway from May 1, 1949, to April 1, 
1950). 
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These summer theatres are in barns, for- 

mer stables or small-city town halls. They 
are staffed by newcomers with new ideas. 
The small budgets available make for in- 
genuity. The large staff of actors makes for 
virtuosity. The low admission prices, gen- 
erally 60 cents to $2.50, bring a new type 
of audience. 

The theatres try out new plays, use new 
devices. We urge playwrights to contact 
the producers and directors of these groups. 
Send them your best play, not one of 
your left-overs. Once you have established 
friendly or artistic relations with a theatre 
group, you have taken a great step forward 
in your professional career as a playwright. 
It’s like a theorizing chemist who has a 
laboratory available for experiments. 

* * * 

As for Broadway: a new off-Broadway 
theatre group has been formed, The Off- 
Broadway Theatre Association. There are 
over 300 theatre groups that put on shows 
in basements, halls and odd locations just 
a few blocks from the Broadway midway. 
They have been doing this for years, but 
during the past 12 months there has been 
tremendous flowering of this species with 
experimental groups and try-out stages 
coming into the New York scene. Last 
month, we called together 53 of these 
groups, and, in 3 succeeding meetings, the 
OBTA, as it is now called, formed a per- 
manent organization. The advantages are: 
pooling of equipment, sharing of real 
estate, savings on group advertising, ex- 
change of technicians, staggered “pre- 
mieres,” so as not to overload critics, and 
common ticket selling agency. 

Whether this group, the OBTA, will live 
and thrive remains to be seen. But all con- 
cerned felt that in unity there is strength 
and that, since Broadway is shrinking, there 
might be hope and a future in the new 
mushrooming little theatre groups. 

Certainly, the 325 off-Broadway theatre 
groups can introduce new playwrights. 
Broadway is not doing that now. For in- 
stance, of the shows now running, only 
3 are by new playwrights, and of these 
new playwrights, two have been success- 
ful authors for the past 20 years. If the 
OBTA turns out to be a good solid or- 
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ganization, we will begin recommending to 
our readers that they send their scripts, 
since OBTA probably will have a play 
reading committee. At this writing, sub- 
committees are meeting to draft a program, 
which will be submitted to the next full- 
membership meeting. 
* * N 

We interviewed another play agent a few 
days ago. His name is Carl Cowl, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York. His play reader and 
assistant is Frances Witlin. She says 30 
plays come in every week. She gives each 
a half hour “once-over.” “Those that seem 
to have merit I read more carefully, either 
with a view to Broadway, television, or 
film production or just because the author 
has a spark. Then I pass them on to Mr. 
Cowl. I was a reader for Harper’s for 
two and a half years. I have also been a 
free lance writer.” 

As for Mr. Cowl, he has had his agency 
for 5 years. Previously, he was a play 
reader for the famous Group Theatre, 
headed by Harold Clurman. The Group 
Theatre lived in the 1930's. 

Says Mr. Cowl: “Mine is a small agency. 
I limit it by choice to those authors with 
whose works I am in close sympathy, and 
in whose careers I firmly believe. I must 
exercise great selectivity in taking on new 
plays and playwrights. Yet, in my agency, 
as in all Broadway, there is always room 
for new writers with true talent. In every 
script I read, I hope to find such a writer. 

“As I pick up each unread play, I make 
a wish—or several wishes. Like any other 
reader or member of an audience, I wish 
each script to have fresh and credible char- 
acters, vivid dialogue, mood created, and 
conflict shown through lines and business 
fittingly paced to swing the play up to its 
climax and on to its final curtain. I wish 
each script to have timeless truth. 

“Does that sound like asking for the 
moon? I wish for even more. I wish that 
the play may qualify for a top-flight pro- 
fessional production, that is, for Broadway. 
It must be in accord with the needs and 
tenor of this exacting market; many a fine 
play that would sell elsewhere is ruled out 
for Broadway. For example, a play may 
be quite timely, yet be too dated for 


FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals spotlighting stage. 
radio and television writing, then special- 
ization. Send for literature and details of 
annual talent-finding contest continuing this 
month. If within commuting distance, also 
ask about monthly Weekend Workshop. 


® MORT and MARJORIE FREER 





NEW-ENGLAND MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Professional manuscript typist will give your script 
outstanding appeal. Sheschs and short stories 50c per 
1000 wo Minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar. Free carbon copies. 


MISS ELLEN LANGTON 
Phone: 2-1792 
1135 Chaffee Street New Bedford, Mass. 


ELEANOR ROBERTS PARKER 


Literary Agent 
29 East 29th Sereet 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Solicits the work of a small group of serious- 
minded writers, preferably those who approach 


the subject of commercial fiction writing from 
@ professional viewpoint. 


My reading fee is $1.00 per 1,000 words, with 
a minimum fee of $3.00 with each script. Book- 
length manuscripts call for a $5.00 appraisal fee. 
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Dept. 6705-A 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


( 
publish and distribute your manuscripts in ¢ 
( 
( 
t 
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and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


{ The William-Frederick Teaes 
Pamphlet Distributing Go. 
) 313 West 35th St. New York eS 
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Manuscripts typed on good grade 16 |b. paper 
—50c per thousand words; 40c per thousand 
over 10,000 words. Have an AB degree in Eng- 
lish, and will correct spelling and grammar. Extra 
first and last sheet, and mailed flat. 
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KENNETH H. LEE 
c/o Boyles College, 1805 Harney St., Omaha, Nebr. 











TOOLS FOR YOUR TRADE 


CONFESSION Formula and Technic................ $1.00* 
How to Make LOVE In the PULPS................. 1.00* 
The NOVEL: PLAN and PRODUCTION............... 1.00* 
JUVENILE FORMULA & TECHNIC.................. 1.00* 
YOU Can Write MYSTERY FICTION................ 1.00* 
ENCLOSED FIND CHECK from the EDITOR.......... 1.00* 
There’s Money in the NOVELETTE................ 1.00* 
 .,,, Se ae reer ree 1.00* 
HOW to WRITE ARTICLES that SELL............... 2.25 


(*mimeographed booklets) 


FREE copy of HOW TO PLOT YOUR STORIES 
with $3.00 ORDER 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 





GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 











YOUR FIRST THOUSAND WORDS 
CRITICIZED FREE! PLUS— 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH! 


Your stories, articles and book lengths will 
be criticized by a writer who has sold to 
slicks, confessions, self-helps; who has 
taught college classes in short story and 
article writing; and who is also a profes- 
sional psychologist on the staff of a famous 
clinic. 

Criticism and marketing suggestions, plus 
expert psychological help on characteriza- 
tion, motivation, conflict, etc. Psychiatric 
themes a specialty. 


We've criticized over 2500 stories. This is 
the first time our service has been offered 
by mail. To introduce our new mail serv- 
ice, we'll criticize your first 1000 words free 
on stories of 3000 words or more. Charges 
thereafter $1.00 per 1000 words. Minimum 
$1.00. Over 10,000 words 50c per 1000. Over 
15,000 words 25c per 1000. This offer expires 
July 1, 1950. 


THE HUGHES-LANDIS SERVICE 


927 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 





Broadway, if it follows on the heels of a 
similar show. Or it may be right in every 
other way, and yet lack the necessary 
sophistication, color, or intellectual chal- 
lenge. 

“I have gotten such plays, and I am 
confident that there are others to be found. 


“When I read, I look not only for plays, 
but for playwrights. Even though a play 
as a whole is unworkmanlike and unsalable, 
I cultivate and assist a promising author 
insofar as I am able. Playwriting is a most 
demanding art; if a writer is unripe in one 
script, he may, with help and encourage- 
ment, make the grade in his next. 


“I do not pretend that it’s easy to sell a 
playwright who has no name, however fine 
his work may be. There is no more com- 
petitive field than Broadway. Books, which 
I also handle, are much easier to sell, even 
without names, even when they do not 
meet high standards. Yet, the history of 
the Great White Way has proved that there 
is hope. If the play is good enough, and 
different enough, and if the author and 
agent persevere, they will see their title in 
lights. 

“My advice to unproduced playwrights 
of talent is this: have something to say; 
say it with the greatest skill and creativity 
you have or can learn; say it without fear 
and on the highest level you can reach. 
Theatre has grown up in the past decade. 
There is no longer any need to feel that you 
must write down to an audience in order 
to succeed. People expect stimulation and 
new ideas from behind the footlights. The 
day of the formula piece, while not yet 
gone, is going fast. New concepts, courage 
and conviction have a far better hope of 
storming the citadel than even the cleverest 
apings of past successes.” 


“Mr. Cowl,” we asked, “how many 
scripts do you read a week?” 





SUMMER THEATERS 


Names and addresses of all summer theaters in- 
cluding list of all personnel and their duties. 
Summer 1950 edition now ready. Price $1.00 
postpaid. For playwrights, actors, directors, scene 
designers. Order now. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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“Maybe five.” 

“Why not more?” 

“Because of the 30 or so that come in, 
only 5 or so are worth more attention.” 

“How do you know they are not worth 
your attention?” 

“A large portion of the plays that come 
in are very poor from a production level.” 

“How can you tell that?” 

“By the lines. They are so characterless 
that you can tell they won’t play on the 
stage.” 

“Why should a playwright have an 
agent?” 

“A playwright should have an agent be- 
cause producers’ offices are harder to get 
into than publishers’ offices. The agent 
knows the producers, can get into their 
offices. He can get helpful written opinions 
on how to proceed or to perfect a script 
which he can pass on to the author. Fur- 
thermore, an agent’s office is a clearing 
house for news as to who wants a script.” 


The Spark Is All You Need 


(Continued from page 44) 





sharp, almost inaudible phrase?” Chances 
are Mister Nash won’t mind a rehash. So 
you turn to your typewriter and _ start 
churning up questions: 

Why did the mere sight of him 
drinking coffee send Harper into un- 
controllable peals of hysterical laugh- 
ter? 

Why could he always bend Pack- 
ard’s body into an obedient bow with 
a single, almost imperceptible crook 
of his finger? 

Why did she keep Kenton in a state 
of sleepless uneasiness by dialing a 
number, letting the phone ring twice, 
then hanging up, without speaking? 

Soon you will come to a question you have 
to answer. That’s your story. 

Find any passage with a snappy bit of 
action, interesting characters, conflict, a 
good bit of dialogue, or a catchy narrative 
hook. If a story was there, it will still be 
there when you have changed the charac- 
ters, the situations, and even the nature 
of the conflicts. The trick is to find some- 
thing which sets your mind working and 
yanks you out of the doldrums. 








BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines, From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the f ay - field is the beginner’s 


best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners will teach you how to 


write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12 ,Mo. 





JUDY'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed quickly and accurately by 
experienced typist. Minor corrections. Carbon 
free. 2 title pages. 50c a 1000 words. Shorts 
15¢ a page. Poetry Ic a line. 


Box 299 Blossburg, Pa. 





a wg You Lookin 


~ 
or a Publisher? 
Ask for Booklet F which shows how profitable 
book publication can be achieved cooperatively. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatl on 
ood grade bond paper. Fity cents any ang 
fin or corrections. carbon copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 
IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontarlo, Canada 











SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical euapetng offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








Thousands of people today have a secret 
yearning to write. But these would-be writers 
divide themselves into two classes—those 
who do something about it and those who 
just go on dreaming. 

Christian Writers Institute serves the “doers.” 
Hundreds of students who were formerly in 
the “dreamers” section are now receiving 
regular checks from pleased editors, plus the 
thrill of a new means of Christian service. 
You can become one of these trained Chris- 
tian writers through CWI's easy home-study 
courses. Write for FREE sample lesson 
today. No obligation to you. 

Write Dept. WD-50 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


434 South Wobash, Chicago 5, Illinois 








PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writrr’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, ada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cous a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with nal order or check for June issue must 
vend us by May 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
national friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen- 
pal, advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only.) 











SEEKING young writer friends interested in eco- 
nomical, adventurous, companionable summer in 
Wild West. Share expense boating, fishing, pack 
trips mountain climbing. Hayden Huston Daniel, 
Wyoming. 





WE HAVE EVERYTHING. Competent literary coach, 
enchanting scenery, comfort, seclusion, Moderate 
rates. Laughing Waters, Huntington, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Paul’s 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS, Reasonable. 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





WANT TO GO TO ALASKA? Tourists, sportsmen, 
job-seekers, settlers, or just plain dreamers. Drive 
the Alaska Highway, now open all year, or travel 
the beautifully scenic routes by steamer. or air. 
You are cautioned to ask information from one 
who has lived in Alaska many years. Send your 
personal questions regarding your Alaska trip, 
and one dollar to Bess Rowe, Box 478, Palm 
Springs, California. 


STRUGGLING WRITER, unencumbered widow, will 
exchange any type part-time work for room, board, 
and very modest salary—anywhere. Box Z-5. 


MORE THAN A STORY A DAY—The 750 anni- 
versaries in SCHOYER’S VITAL ANNIVERSARIES 
FOR 1950 provides a wealth of timely subject ideas 
for free-lancers, newspapermen, radio writers, 
other literati. Send $2 (money-back guarantee) to 
Will Schoyer & Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLONIAL HOME ON WATER. Every convenience. 
Good library. Reasonable board to writers, Refer- 
ences exchanged. Mrs. G. B. Hurlbut, Franktown, 
Virginia. 


BLUE SKIES—Poetry with different slant and make- 
up; good for gifts; one dollar postpaid, Strath- 
mere Writers Bureau, Vineland, New Jersey. 








WANTED—wWriter to travel with photographer as 
illustrated article team. Starting in new car, early 
in °51. Writer must be able to pay own way. 
Frank H. Ubhaus, Anchorage, Alaska. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK—Your letters mailed (or 
forwarded) from Honolulu, 25c each, five for $1.00. 


Other commissions performed. Confidential. John 
Wallace, Box 3774, Honolulu, T. H. 
ANY INFORMATION on Chicago area for $1. Jack- 


son Van Dyke, 222 Coe Road, Clarendon Hills, Ill. 


WRITER’S DIGESTS, from 1938 to 1948. Miss 
Compton, 30 First St., Front Royal, Va. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE to spend your summer holidays 
in Chile? Would let my cottage from May to Sep- 
tember to American writer, single or married, 
without children. Wonderful corner 32 acres with 
Eucalyptus woods, river, flowers, swimming pool, 
piano, two bedrooms and two bathrooms, living 
room with baywindow offering ravishing view. 
Une hour trom seashore and forty minutes from 
the city. Give and require references through 
American Embassy. Housekeeper and workers go 
on with their job and spare the trouble to keep 
things going. Rent $300 a month. Write to E. L., 
Casilla 6081, Correo 5, Santiago, Chile, South 
America. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23, 


WRITERS’ RETREAT—Apartments or rooms avail- 
able for vacation or permanently. Writer’s large 
modern country home near Lake Dilldear, 42 miles 
west of Cincinnati, National Highway 50. Box 241, 
Dillsboro, Indiana. Phone 122G0. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis. $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign nore eee soumeemely 
comprehensively done.) PUBLISHER’S SERV 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy vi 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors, hand-lettered, 9x12, for framing, $1.45. 
Folders for all occasions, mailin envelopes, $1.00. 
pt Studio, 1107 Linwood Bivd., Kansas City, 

issouri. 


DO AS YOU LIKE. Lovely low country Carolina 
home. Den, fine piano for practice; privacy. OR 
accept practical nursing patients. Low, low rates. 
Box 812, El Centro, Calif. 


YOUR STATIONERY PRINTED. 50 8'%2x11 letter- 
heads, 50 84x5% noteheads, 50 envelopes; all 
for $1.00. 4 lines of printing. Postpaid. Quantity 
prices and samples upon request. Vaughn Dorsett, 
Ramseur, North Caroiina. 


CARTOON GAG WRITER. “Cartoonists Bible” $2.00. 
Don Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample and 
special offer, 10c. Raymond Hackmann, 2732 Wood- 
burn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


100 MARKETS for Jokes, Recipes, and Poems; 25c. 
Helene Miller, 4539 Malden St., Chicago 40. 


WANTED: The address of Drusilla Dungee Houston, 
author of Wonderful Ethiopians of the Ancient 
Cushite Empire, also a copy of the book—pub- 
lished in 1928 by The Universal Publishing Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. Please write Joy Jean, 
4942 S. Forrestville Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


POEMS FOR EVERY MOOD. Ask me. 


Box Z-4. 


Stamp. 





LEARN method of preparing articles through library 
research, Instructions, 50c, Donald Blum, Stopher 
Hall, Kent, Ohio. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand sys- 
tem. Self-instructor, $1.49. Zinman, 215 West 91, 
New York City. 





THE SECRET of Revealed Music Principle Color 


Harmony is for sale. Make offer. Box Z-1. 





CHESS is one for the thinker! Play by mail with 
a lively group. a e wit and pleasantries. 
Beginner or expert. E LESSONS if desired. 
Chess Courier, SzecH g 58 St., Tacoma 9, 
Washington. 
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LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“FINAL TIPS TO WRITERS” or “Miracles of Mental 
Action” given free, when ordering your Hand- 
writing Analysis at $1.00. Your talents and abili- 
ties revealed. Write freely in ink, ask three ques- 
tions. Character Analysis Service, 202-N Jefferson, 
Eatonton, Georgia. 


CHARACTERIZATION is a mighty broad subject. 
You'll find helpful ideas in our brochure, ‘‘Know 
Your Characters Personally.” Send dime today. 
Dasher’s Literary Service, 18 Wood St., Council 
Grove, Kansas. 


WANT TO WRITE THAT RACE TRACK STORY? 
Then send for “Race Track Parlance.” Over 200 
authentic backstretch terms explained, Both slang 
and legit. $1.00 postpaid. Mac Farra, P,. O. Box 
51, Van Nuys, Calif. 


GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c. Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS. “Be Funny For Money” 
shows how to write, where to sell, 25c. Don Ulsh, 
123-35 82 Road, Kew Gardens, N, Y. 





PROFITABLE. Amazing plastic transparent coating 
preserves artificial flowers, walletcards, photos, 
keepsakes. Stiffen your own hats, ribbons, etc. 
Easily learned instructions and formulas, $1. 
Carstensen, Lockbox 614-K, San Rafael, Calif. 


TOP MONEY PAID for your Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Articles, Stories, Comics. Syndicate 
to chains of newspapers—more than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Up to 
$10 a day from each paper. Postcard brings de- 
tails. American Feature Syndicate, Desk 147, 1990 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SMALL, SELECT GROUP of writers, artists, pro- 
fessional and amateur, solicits correspondence— 
shop or social—with a few like-minded individuals. 
For details write Box 241, Dillsboro, Indiana. 


YOUNG MAN RIDING BACKWARDS. Would some- 
one invest in human nature to recover my ideals? 


Box Z-2. 


ADVERTISE in 40 weekly newspapers, $3.50 for 
total of 24 words. Also place advertising in other 
publications. M. Pennebaker Advertising, San 
Marcos, Texas. 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 magazines 
regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct from 
publisher, $2.50, postpaid, on money-back guar- 
antee. Wm. C. Brown Company, Publishers, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


TELEVISION—NEW WRITERS MEDIUM. Send for 
sample script, $1.00. “Eddies’’——Dept. C, 2818 Peck 
Ave., San Pedro, California. 


WOULD CORRESPOND concerning psychological 
family and literary problems with mature responsi- 
le man over 48. Route 11, Box 35, Jacksonville, 


b 
Florida. 


FINGER PRINTS. Know how they are taken. Vital 
interest to established and new writers of Crime 
Fiction. $1.00 per question fully answered. Alta 
M. Frank, 869 E. Wells St., Bushnell, II. 


NEED HELP on detective and mystery plots? De- 
tails free. P. O. Box 436-D, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
1,00. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 


urg, Ohio. 








WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible, charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions”! Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





WRITE SONG POEMS? If so, you'll want “Write 
Your Own Music,” complete, simple method of 
composition. No previous music training necessary. 
$1.25. Newmount Puliching Company, Dept. 11, 
505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





A Service for Gag Men — Art Lovers 


CARTOONS $1. 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 
232 GRANT STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


SELL your used correspondence courses and educa- 
tional books for highest prices. Send twenty-five 
cents for full details. Pioneer, Lock Box 671, 
Laramie, Wyo. 








THE PLOT BOOK. Make you own. Create original 
plots from Published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price 50c (Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, IIl. 


CHANGE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TO RADIO scripts 
—Sample script shows how, $1.00. “Eddies,” Dept. 
R-2818 Peck Ave., San Pedro, California. 


“YOU'VE GOT IT”—“WHO WANTS IT”—100 high- 
paying markets, 25c. “Eddies,” Dept. M, 2818 
Peck Ave., San Pedro, California. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you 
may earn up to $200 monthly supplying ideas for 
the home, garden, workshop or office. Special 
markets pay cash for ideas only. Write G. Hen- 
drickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 








WRITING COUPLE invite diverting correspondence 
from interesting Eastern twosomes. Box Z-3. 


CHARACTER QUESTIONNAIRES. Create living 
characters ready to enter your stories. Saves hours 
when writing pulp and SS. 50c per dozen, Margaret 
Wininger, Route 5, Box 23, Swanton, Ohio. 


PERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY SERVICE. Discover your 
real abilities, talents, aptitudes. Experienced 
psychologist. Strictly personal. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for free information. Curtis R. Wilson, 
Route No. 1, Box Z, Brush, Colorado. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types of 
poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N. Y. 








RELAX YOUR EYES with Pinhole Spectacles. Elimi- 

nate glasses entirely. Thousands in use. Sen 
$18.50 for the pair with directions. Nutrients, Box 
1043, Studio City, California. 


SAMPLE COPY “Amateur Camera-Journalist and 
Feature Writer,” 25 cents. Holden, Bookseller, 
Germantown 1, Tennessee. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


CHARACTERS SELL YOUR STORIES! Make your 
characters convince editors to buy your stories, 
Character Creator and Characterization Guide, 
$1.00. Writers Guidance, Dept. W450, P. O. Box 
1974, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 





GOOD CARTOON GAGS wanted. Percentage basis. 
Cartoonist, 136 E. Lambert, El Monte, Calif. 





SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, Page 74. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





“WE'LL PAY YOU $2... .” (see ad page 78). 
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WE'LL PAY YOU *2 ... 


Yes, you get DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK if George Williams’ amazing new 


FORMULA FOR WESTERNS 


for T. doesn't help se", sell! Concrete, Concise, Specific. 
NO **BULL. SEND NO MONEY! Simply drop us a postcard. 
On dcivers, pay postman only plus small C.O.D. charge 
—or send $1 and save charge. Act now, today! 


‘‘Williams’ new and 

TIONS CHART’ none is worth $10 t 

of Santa Monic 
“Has helped me tremendously in getting at the roots 
of writing stories,’ writes KING STEW. ARD, Country 
Campus, Texas. ‘Hundreds of pleased users! 


Also Available Now for Only 50¢ _ 
"*Easy Money from Fillers'’ 

Williams tells exactly how to write magazine fillers ; 
where to dig ideas. Lists 136 markets. Gives detailed 
requirements. Limited printing at this price. Hurry! 
FLASH! Williams’ new ‘“‘FORMULA FOR LOVE 

* STORIES’? NOW PUBLISHED! Send $1 — 
or get all 3 of Williams’ books for only $2, while these 
sy last. Remember: “SATISFACTION Dee 
TEED—OR DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BAC 
we say to prove true camry of these 
“Write right, with Wil- 


remarkably Fe ogy ‘COMPLICA. 
me,’’ says O.N.L. 


What more can 
ocks?) Stop wasting time: 
iams.”’ Act now! 


CLOVER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D-3 


1273 Westwood Boulevard, W. Los Angeles 24, Cal. 











PROFESSIONAL, competent gag cartoonist. Work in 
all mediums including color, seeks additional odd 
jobs. Tackle anything, Write your needs. Samples 
on request. J. Albano, 202 E. 52nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR STORIES SELL. Analyze, criticize and 
correct your own manuscripts by explicitly de- 
tailed method. Fiction market list included. Price 
— Buzzelle, 308 West 58 Street, New York 

ty. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home. $250 week reported. Expect some- 
thing odd! Pacific-J, Oceanside, Calif. 


LIST OF HELPFUL folios for writers free. George 
Murray, 74 Franklin St., Providence, R. I 


“TWENTY POPULAR VERSE FORMS,” Booklet— 
containin specimen examples 50c. George T. 
Zaffner, erlook Drive, Huntington, N,. Y. 


57 MARKETS for Greeting Card verse, 25c. Writers 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


LEGAL AND BUSINESS ANGLES—WwWill check or 
write for your story. Corrections guaranteed. 
Thirty years experience. Fees reasonable, Patterson 
Associates, Box 5244, Dallas 2, Texas. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


HOBO KING writes thrilling, adventurous stories. 
Yours to publish, $1.00 per stery. Gage, 21 Eldert 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Please publish the following ad in your next issue. 


I enclose 10c per word, including the words in my 
name and address. 











THOUSANDS EARN MONEY AT HOME, Great 
Lakes a 2 tells how. Articles—cash prizes— 
hobb Samples 25c. McPlastens, 

wdco, 1430 peg Chicago, Illinois. 








IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





PRINTERS! Write 
United Amateur 
Route 3, Brown 


AMATEUR JOURNALISTS, 
Miriam B. Campbell, Secretary, 
Press Association of America, 
Addition, Pulaski, Va. 





MYSTERIES—MYSTERIES—MYSTERIES. Send five 
and a dollar and get five different. Mystery Trade, 
No. 9 Granada, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 





RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS, $10. Midget 
Automobiles, two-door, leather-covered seats, $25. 
Other Midget Autos, $15. Harley Davidson Motor- 
cycles, $20. Other Motorcycles, $12. Cushman 
Motorscooters, $10. Other Motorscooters, $7. Out- 
board Motors, $6. Motorbikes, $5. Send 25c coin 
for big bargain bulletin listing where to buy these 
and many other War Surplus Bargains. Barnes 
Enterprises, P. O. Box 226, Portsmouth, Va. 





57 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS—Dime! 
Homework News, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. 
Details and markets, 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





WILL HEIDEMAN’S complete Short Item Writing 
course; including selling secrets and over 100 
paying markets. $1 postpaid. Good extra income. 
Henry Goss, 7123 Clover Lane, Upper Darby, Pa. 





USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smit 
instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME addressing and mailing 
our circulars. We furnish everything. Write Milton 
& Johnson Dist., P. O. Box 5516-B, Chicago 7, 
Illinois. 





JESUS WORLD’S GREATEST PSYCHOLOGIST. 
Book for advanced t*RU1H Teachers; Healers; 
Graduating Classes. 4 copies, $1.00; $2.55 C.; 
single copy, postpaid, 30c. Nelson Publications, 
Box 4971, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 





WILL SELL three novels for $1.00. List free on 
request. Write Herbert A. Johnson, P. O. Box 301, 
Seymour, Conn, 





POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





world peace. 


WANTED: Collaborators—eugenics, ‘y 
os 


Theodore B. Dufur, 401242 Portola Ave., 
Angeles 32, Calif. 





COLLECT HIGHEST ROYALTIES from your column, 
comic or panel. Join professional authors and 
artists in mailing to over 400 editors. Attractive, 
illustrated booklet and inside information, $1.00 
postpaid (refundable). Betty Holford, 4341% 
46th Street, San Diego, California. 





DOCTOR (Sc.D) seeks tall blonde Lady-writer, 
35-45, with capital, interested to establish ‘‘Health- 
Sunshine Camp.” American Sunbathing Associa- 
tion member preferred. Also seeking magnani- 
mous donor, making book publishing possible. 
New science di for 1 faculty, supreme 
court authorities. Write: Dr. Ronald Rolando, 344 








Fort Washington Ave., Apt. 2D, New York 33, 
N, Y. 
“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCES YOU MAY WANT TO ATTEND 





Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 
Corpus Christi, Texas 





Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp 
Huckleberry Mountain 
Hendersonville, N. 


Southwest Writers Conference 
Driscoll Hotel 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Prof. Writers Short Course _ 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 

Writers’ Conference 
University of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Arkansas Writers Conference 
Clarksville, Arkansas 

Ozark Writer-Artist Workshop 
Eureka Springs, Ark, 
Missouri Writers’ Workshop 


University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Sixth Annual Regional Writers’ Workshop _ 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colo. 


Third Writers’ Conference 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conf. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


Mildred |. Reid Writers’ /Cileny 
Contoocook, N. H. 





Third Annual Christian Writers and 
Editors’ Conference 

Green Lake, Wisconsin 

Ind. Univ. Writers' Conference 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Ind. 


Midwestern Writers’ Conference 
Chicago, Illinois 


Writers’ Conference in Rocky Mtns. 
University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colo. 
Writers’ Conference 
waren # of New Hampshire 
Durham, ! 


Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
Bread Loaf Mountain Campus 
Middlebury, Vermont 








Marlboro Fiction Writers’ Conference __ 
Marlboro College 
Marlboro, Vermont _ 


Bersheba Springs Writers’ Conference 
Bersheba Springs, Tenn. 





DATE 
June 1-14 
June 1-15 


July | - Sept. 14 


June 3-4-5-6 
June 6-7-8-9 
wali 
June 8-9-10 
June 16- 6 July | if 
June 19-24 
June 19- July 21 
June 19-30 
June 21-22-23 
July 3 - Aug. 28 
July 5-11 
July 9-15 
duly 16-22 
July 10-16 
duly 24- Aug 1 
Aug. 15-26 4 
Aug. 16-30 
Aug. 16-30 


Aug. 20-Sept. 2 





REGISTRAR 


Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres. 
30! Brooks Dr. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Evelyn G. Haynes, Ex. Dr. 
Huckleberry Workshop 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


Dee Woods, | Director 
406 So. Cerancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


“Prof. W. S. Campbell 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


Dean John Barnett 

5100 Rockhill Rd. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Lee McLean 

The College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Ark. 


Cora Pinkley Call | 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


William Peden, Director 
203 Jesse Hall, Univ. of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Dr. Alan Swallow, “Director 
Writers’ Workshop 
Univ. _of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Brewster Ghiselin, Director 
University of Utah 
‘Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


“Walter M. Breish 
4223 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Mildred |. Reid 
Dundee & Lee Road 
Northbrook, Ills. ’ 


Dr. Ben Browne, Chairman 
1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Richard B. Hudson, Director 
Dept. of Eng., Indiana Univ. 
Bloomington, | Indiana : 


Alice M. Dickey 
410 S. Michigan Ave., Suite 816 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


William E. Wilson, Director _ 
Writers’ Conf., Univ. of Colo. 
Boulder, Colo. 

‘Carroll S. Towle, Director 
University of New Hampshire 
_Durham, New Hampshire 
"Margaret 4 Hopkins 
Secretary Summer Schools 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Dr. Walter Hendricks, Pres. 


Marlboro College 
Marlboro, Vermont _ 

















Harry Harrison Kroll 
Univ. of Tenn., Junior College 
Martin, Tenn. 




















Dept. 70 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 


Our 0} 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, ching. 


practical advice; real tea 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
today to: 


MONTHLY, write 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





TS 


Beautiful work. The kind editors appreciate. Guar- 
anteed service. Onl 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Poetry lc line. 
Top grade bond paper. 


MAR 
221 W. Court (Dept. D) 


-Manuscripts Typed... 





50c per thousand words. One 


GURET OTTERSON 
Beatrice, Nebraska 








book pave the way to success for YOU. 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where. necessary, and 


R 


ri 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
My clients are 


esent your material in its very best shape for publication. 


eturned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms may 
be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 











By professional typist. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor corrections made. 
Carbon free. 


RAY M. HOFFMAN 
Westcliffe, Colorado 
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NEW WRITERS 
WANTED! 


Write for pay our proven-easiest way! 
to $100, offered 
daily, for re-writing ideas in newspapers, 


Receive checks for $3 


magazines, books — full or spare time. No 
previous experience necessary. You earn 


as you learn—like C. C. of Mich., who 
writes: “Received check for $27.” And 
Mrs. R. C. B. of Mass., who writes: “I 


made $20.” 
like these often. 


Many others getting checks 
Also wonderful oppor- 


FREE 
DETAILS! 





tunity to break into Big Money 
writing field. Write for FREE 
details, and how to get FREE 
Writer's Market Guide, today! 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St., 











Dept. 3-F, St. Louis 2, Mo. 






































Frank A. Dickson 


By 
July Article Possibilities 


1. THE DEAN OF GOLF PROFES- 
SIONALS IN YOUR STATE. His best 
performances in tournaments; various hon- 
ors won by him; his biggest thrills. 


2. ATTEMPTS ON LIVES OF PRES- 
IDENTS. Anniversary angle: Garfield was 
shot on this day in 1881. Slant: The enor- 
mous task of safeguarding chief executives 
since early times. 

3. SKIN GRAFTING. Steps in the 
process, as related by a local surgeon. 
Slant: How donors of skin are unknown 
heroes. 

4. INDEPENDENCE DAY. How your 
county observed Fourth of July in 1900— 
fifty years ago. Highlights of speeches. 

5. LEARNING ENGLISH. Present the 
experiences of a foreign-born resident of 
your city who recently gained United 
States citizenship. The hardest words to 
master. 

G. CHILDREN OF THE LOCAL 
CITADEL OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY WHO ARE REMARKABLE 
MUSICIANS. Their musical training. 
Slant: The important part music plays in 
the activities of this body. 

7. TERMS IN THE LEGAL PRO- 
FESSION. Their meanings. Let a local 
attorney give the data. 


8. OLDEST WATCHES REPAIRED 
IN YOUR CITY. Contact watch repair- 
ers. Interesting history behind these time- 
pieces. 

9. HAT SIZES. See local clerks. Larg- 
est hats in stock, smallest; the size most in 
demand. Hat styles through the years. 
What will hats be like in 1960? 


10. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 








PRESIDENT OF THE STATE RES- 
TAURANT ASSOCIATION. The fore- 
most problems at present. Food likes and 
dislikes of most people. Slant: The raising 
of restaurant standards through the activi- 
ties of the association. 

11, A FAMILY OF YOUR COUNTY 
WHO IS NOTED IN HOME DEMON- 
STRATION CLUB WORK. Number in 
family who have belonged to the club. 
Outstanding achievements. 

12. AGES OF LOCAL BEGGARS. 
Hard-luck stories. 

138. THE RAREST VOLUMES IN 
THE LIBRARY OF A LOCAL OR 
NEARBY COLLEGE. ‘Their acquisition 
and value; growth of the library. 

14. THE PROPER CARE OF 
UNITED STATES FLAGS IN YOUR 
CITY. Flying of Old Glory over Federal 
buildings. Flag etiquette. 

15. AN EXPERT JUGGLER OF 
YOUR CITY. The knack of balancing 
spinning plates and tossing and catching 
objects. The most difficult acts in juggling; 
the importance of timing. 

16. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Today 
marks the 160th anniversary of the found- 
ing. The earliest buildings in Washington. 

17. READING TASTES OF CON- 
GRESSMEN FROM YOUR STATE. 
Their favorite books and authors; types of 
novels they prefer. Do any of them long 
to be writers? 

18. EXPERIENCES OF A WELL- 
KNOWN EVANGELISTIC MUSICIAN 
OF YOUR STATE. Greatest revivals in 
which he, or she, has participated; most 
effective songs at revivals. Slant: How the 
stress of the atomic bomb age has swelled 
revival attendance. 

19. THE CLOTHES OF PRESENT- 
DAY INDIANS ON A RESERVATION 
IN YOUR STATE OR A NEARBY 
STATE. Slant: The influence of the 20th 
Century on their attire. 

20. NICKNAMES OF LOCAL PO- 
LICEMEN. How they were acquired. 

21. THE JOB OF GREENKEEPER 
AT A LOCAL GOLF COURSE. Taking 
care of the course; finding of balls. Is the 
subject a good golfer? 





PASATIEMPO MAGAZINE 


1961 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
Preston L. Golden, Editor. 
Issued Monthly; 10c a copy, $1.00 a year. 


We want short fiction stories of the following types: 
detective, mystery, love and romance, western and 
miscellaneous exciting adventure. 


Lengths from 1000 to 2500 words. Stories must be 
"punchy" and suitable for Spanish translation. We can 
also use articles and photographs of special interest 
to Latin-Americans residing in the United States. 


Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is Ic a word and 
up for stories and articles; varies for photographs. 
Include self-addressed stamped envelope. 











PROMPT EFFICIENT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately on good 
quality bond. Corrections in spelling. Carbon and 
extra first and last pages free. Mailed flat. 
per 1000 words. 

SYBIL WILLETT 
Rt. #5, Box 633 Hickory, N. C. 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $3.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 
THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth Street Tucson, Ariz. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reasonable rates. Services recommended 


by authors. Free carbon. 


CANTON STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
407 Citizens Bldg. Canton 2, Ohio 























A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists —from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 

E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner St, artford 5, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%c per page, about 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 








ONE DOLLAR 


brings from established author, quick, candid, 
constructive criticism busy editors seldom write. 
Send your story, ANY LENGTH, plus prepaid 


return, to 
MARION PHILLIPS 
11400 Mt. Gleason Ave. Tujunga, California 
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22. REMARKABLE OLD FLOWER 
PLANTS OF LOCAL CITIZENS. When 
planted and by whom? 

23. BEHIND SANITY REPORTS 
ON LAW VIOLATORS. The sanity board 
at the State hospital and how it operates; a 
sanity test. 

24, USE OF FALSE TEETH AT A 
YOUNG AGE IN YOUR CITY. Do any 
school kids have denture plates? 

25. FIRST FLIGHT ACROSS ENG- 
LISH CHANNEL, ON JULY 25, 1908. 
It was made by Louis Bleriot. Do any 
leading citizens recall this event? Recollec- 
tions of other notable events in aviation 
history. 

26. PET PEEVES OF A LOCAL 
RADIO ANNOUNCER. Also embarrass- 


ing moments. 


WE REWRITE 


your story on a 10% Commission Basis, My 
Writers supply the technique, the “polish,’’ the 
professional touch. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. 


7 PAGE ANALYSIS......$1.00 


For Reading, Seven Page Analysis, and Consid- 
eration for Rewriting on a 10% Basis, enclose 
$1 per story plus return postage. Novels $5. 


















For Seven Page Analysis, plus on the script 
Editing, Correcting, Polishing, Revising, enclose 
$2 per story to 4000 words plus return postage. 
50c a 1000 words thereafter. 

For 7 Page Analysis, Replotting, Rewriting of 
selected sections of the story plus on the script 
Editing, Correcting, Polishing, Revising, enclose 
$3 per story to 4000 words plus return postage, 
75¢ a 1000 words thereafter. 

For a Complete Rewriting Job on a 10% basis, 
Professional Writers selling regularly: Straight 
10%. Newer Writers: 10% plus the preliminary 
revision expenses refunded when you sell. 
Positively no personal interviews, please. Mail 
manuscripts: ‘‘Attention, Rewrite Desk A.” 


RALPH NATHAN 


(Since 1932] 
814—44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate. Prompt service. Minor editing, 
and proof read. 45¢ a thousand. 


CATHERINE KLINE 
1421 Arch St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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27. THE MUSIC INSTRUCTOR AT 
A BLIND SCHOOL IN YOUR STATE. 
Slant: The love of the students for music. 
Methods of instruction; recitals. 

28. RARE BREEDS OF CATS IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Care of these felines; 
their value. 

29. THE KITCHEN OF THE LO- 
CAL FIRE STATION. Slant: The fire- 
men in the role of cooks. Favorite dishes. 

30. PROGRESS IN RURAL WELLS 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Examination of 
the wells by the county health department 
for contamination with filth or sewage. How 
about school wells? Slant: The improve- 
ment in rural health due to better well care 
and other measures. 

$31. A LOCAL WOMAN WHO IS AN 
ARDENT COLLECTOR OF COOK- 
BOOKS. Oldest of the cookbooks; cul- 
inary features from various countries; the 
collector’s favorite recipes. 





Ben Franklin Started Something 
(Continued from page 27) 


standbys claims he’s written himself out. I 
don’t think he has; he’s too young. I think 
these dry spells are just something that hap- 
pens to fiction writers. I think they pull 
out of it eventually.” 

What about Post non-fiction? Since Hibbs 
has enlarged his staff, has he been buying 
many articles from non-staffers? 

“Contrary to general opinion, 75 per cent 
of our articles come from the outside. We’re 
constantly buying stuff on the first time in 
—every article idea that has any validity at 
all gets a hearing here, and every article 
gets a reading. We’re interested in all kinds 
of subjects.” Short articles are limited to 
5000 words, but exceptions are made when 
the subject warrants. Margaret Truman’s 
recent article, “Why Shouldn’t I Sing?,” 
for instance, was originally scheduled as a 
5000-worder. 

“But we had to let the girl tell her story 
and she needed more words to do it,” Hibbs 
says. “So we gave her some leeway. Usu- 
ally 7,500 words is the limit of the leeway 
for our short articles.” 

The Post, which charges $11,200 for a 
single black and white page of advertising 





of 
it 





and often draws more than $1,000,000 
worth of advertising revenue from an issue, 
figures it can afford to be generous with its 
writers. Hibbs points out that the floor for 
short stories is now $750, “and if the writer 
keeps producing satisfactorily, that amount 
goes up rapidly.” Top price for short stories 
from established writers is now $3000. 

Payment for articles is more variable. A 
full-fledged feature article usually draws 
from $600 to $750 for new writers, up to 
$2500 for regular contributors. Sometimes 
the Post pays expenses to non-regulars if a 
long trip or costly investigation has been 
undertaken. Shorter articles of five or six 
pages of double-spaced type average around 
$400, and articles of the same length that 
have had to be rewritten by staffers rate 
$250 to $300. 

Hibbs pays from $1000 to $3000 for Post 
covers. 


Post Discoveries 


Has he made any talent “finds” since he 
moved into the editor’s chair? Hibbs gives 
one of his rare, slow-spreading smiles. “I 
don’t claim to have made any discoveries 
myself—too many people see the manu- 
scripts before they come to my desk. But 
everyone here is proud of Harold Martin. 
I’d say he’s our most talented find in re- 
cent years. He’s from Atlanta and writes 
a column for the Constitution, but now he 
spends three-fourths of his time working 
for us.” 

Hibbs twists around in his chair, the 
smile still lingering in the creases of his 
cheeks. “It was an interesting story. Mar- 
tin was a Marine officer during the war 
stationed in Okinawa. He wrote a most 
delightful article called “The Fat Lady of 
Okinawa.” It was about a pig who gave 
birth to a litter of little pigs, with the Ma- 
rines standing by as attendants. Martin sent 
his story to Marine Public Relations in New 
York, and the captain there realized the 
story was extraordinarily good, deserved 
wider. circulation than it could get in a Ma- 
rine publication. He sent the story to us. 
We liked it—we all liked it. So Martin’s 
everybody’s find.” 

Martin, the Atlanta newspaperman who 
cracked the Post, probably felt pretty jubi- 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillin iy intioteceey, Write for info 
and free talent S's ERN WRITERS, 


now selling for 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Avenue Gardena, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels, Short Stories and Articles 
45c per thousand words, free carbon copy 


BARNETT KLEIMAN 
130 Dearborn Ave. Rye, New York 





‘or IMAGINATION 


“THINKING-ALPHABET” a “THOUGHT- 
STIMULATOR”  & hel ae to: 
\1) Think-up New Ideas; Write Be ectively; 
(2) Develop Your Rich, Creative Abilit 
(3) Find Yourself and ‘YOUR er OPPORTUNITY” 
FREE FOLD Wri 
Frank Tibolt, 6258D N. 4th St., philadelphia, Pa. 





FREE READING 12 STORIES 


azine editor will read one 1000-word short-short 
— month, correct it, criticize it, etc., if you enroll 
for FICTION TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED by Walter 
N. DesMarias. 12 lessons—one each month. Full 
year’s instruction only $10.00. Enroll today for a 
year of pleasure and profit. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 


Hammond, Ind. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing—carbon and extra first 
and last pages included 
Reasonable Rates 
Circle 6-7441 215 E. 73 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 








HARD-TO-SELL BOOKS WANTED 


We'd like a look at that book you can’t sell. Our sym- 
‘eongene editorial guidance will steer you straight to the 
est — possibilities. Or if your book is of s 
cialized appeal, we will show you how you can profita ly 
publish it yourself. Special help for beginners. 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Service 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 








SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publishing Service. 
CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 1938 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 26, Calif. 








YOU CAN WRITE— 


as you have dreamed of writing 
Four dollars gives your story 
e best in plot 
the best in style 
the best in editor-appeal 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BAYARD . ome 
204 Raymond Rd. Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


‘Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to selt alot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story — so far.” 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. !f you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 








Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address 














lant about it, but in 1929 when Ben Hibbs 
was invited to come East and become an 
associate editor of Curtis’ Country Gentle- 
man, he wasn’t taken with the idea at all. 

He was 27 then, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. (Phi Beta Kappa, but 
he doesn’t wear the key. He used to 
wear it when he was a newspaperman. 
One day he went to interview a fire-eating 
criminal lawyer. The lawyer took one look 
at the shiny gold key and roared: “First put 
that damned thing in your pocket—out of 
my sight; then I’ll tell you what you want 
to know.” That was the end of the key.) 
He was the managing editor of the Ar- 
kansas City Traveler. He liked his work, 
had a horror of repeating family history by 
getting hog-tied to a job he didn’t like. His 
father, Russell Hibbs, a Pretty Prairie retail 
lumber merchant of a little less than modest 
means, had always wanted to be an archi- 
tect, and spent a good part of his life 
regretting that he wasn’t. 

Hibbs knew nothing about magazines, 
felt at home in newspapers and had worked 
hard to get where he was, too hard to 
toss it up lightly. In keeping with the 
Post’s traditional success stories, Hibbs had 
worked his way through college. After col- 
lege, he had served as an editor on several 
newspapers. The Kansas City Star had 
once referred to him as “the most quoted 
young squirt in Kansas.” 

When the bid came from Curtis, Hibbs 
had just been offered a chance to “buy in” 
on the Arkansas City Traveler. 


White Recommended Him 

He took the magazine job, influenced 
considerably by the fact that his boyhood 
idol, William Allen White, was among the 
group of Midwestern editors who recom- 
mended him. When Hibbs went East, 
White wrote in his Emporia Gazette: “Phi- 
ladelphia is taking from us the white-haired 
boy of Kansas journalism .. . . He is blessed 
with great talents . . . cursed by the little 
gnarled demon of industry, which perches 
on his shoulder 18 hours a day, digs its 
sharp teeth into his neck . . . enabling him 
to produce a greater volume of first-rate 
stuff than any other man in the state... .” 

After eleven years as associate editor, 
feature writer and fiction editor of the 
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Gentleman, Hibbs was promoted to boss. 
He rapidly upped the magazine’s circula- 
tion to an all-time high of 2,275,000, and 
succeeded in weaning the Gentleman away 
from the long-standing isolationist policy, 
which was also the policy of its city cousin, 
the Post. The stand Hibbs took coincided 
with the trend of public opinion in Ameri- 
ca, and in 1942, Walter D. Fuller, scouting 
for a replacement for isolationist Editor 
Wesley R. Stout of the Post, clamped on 
Hibbs. 

No one was more surprised than Hibbs. 
The Gentleman, venerable as it was, was 
still bush league in comparison with the 
Post. The Gentleman was a monthly, and 
handling its helm was a far more leisurely 
job than the one Hibbs was now offered. 
Also, the Post’s foreign policy troubles were 
only part of a big bundle of woe: Post 
circulation was lagging, advertising was de- 
clining. 

Hibbs shifted offices. Almost at once, he 
started to revamp the Post, inside and out. 
The most spectacular change, in the eyes 
of Post readers, was in the cover title. He 
junked the title and headline type designed 
by Guernsey Moore in 1904 and known in 
print shops everywhere as Post Old Style. 
He substituted a modern type-face and em- 
phasized the single word Post in capitals 
nearly two inches high, so that the word 
would be more prominent on newsstands. 

In May, 1942, the new Post went on 
public view for the first time. Newsstand 
sales, which had fallen off early in the 
spring of 1942, immediately moved upward 
against the normal seasonal downtrend. 
Even in the face of an avalanche of pro- 
test letters from the Post’s possessive read- 
ers, letters which pointed out that the 
magazine was an institution and should 
not be tampered with in any way, news- 
stand sales kept climbing. 

Hibbs kept experimenting. 

He injected dozens of other innovations 
in the magazine that traces its parentage 
to that other Ben—Ben Franklin. There 
were fundamental changes in typography, 
layout, styles of illustration. Hibbs enlarged 
his editorial staff and created the Post’s 
first permanent foreign staff. By insisting on 
brevity in articles and stories, he increased 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


RS «3h. dds a endeneubdien pase cionsisteeieeea 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 

















WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum ‘to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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the total number of manuscripts bought 
each year from 477 in 1941 to 674 by 1946. 

The Post’s fancy back-of-the-book trim- 
mings were also authored by Hibbs. Anec- 
dotes, puzzles, human-interest photographs 
and cartoons were scattered all through the 
magazine. One associate editor said laugh- 
ingly: “Now we can’t go to press with a 
page unless it has a cartoon on it.” The 
Post now is said to publish a larger num- 
ber of cartoons than any magazine. 

Not the least of the changes Hibbs intro- 
duced, according to some staffers and edi- 
tors, is the change in the office atmosphere. 
“IT don’t know how it was when Lorimer 
was here, but with Stout there was always 
an atmosphere of fear,” one man says. 
“There’s no fear with Ben. He expects you 
to produce, wants things to be done and 
decisions to be made, but you’re not scared 
to death of the guy. He isn’t temperamental 
and he doesn’t play favorites.” 

“No one ever forgets Ben is boss, but he 
never makes you feel uncomfortable about 
it,” another staffer says. “I’ve never known 
the man to dictate a story lead to me or 
anyone else. He gives his writers all kinds 
of latitude.” 


He Can Be a Tough Cookie 


But low-voiced Hibbs can be ruthless 
when confronted by sloppiness or faking, 
staffers agree. A free lance article writer 
who had been around long enough to feel 
privileged, padded out his facts with a 
paragraph of imagination. Hibbs found out 
about it—and the man was out. “Ben’ll do 
anything to help a promising youngster, but 
he’ll really get tough with an old-timer who 
isn’t producing,” one writer says. 

When Hibbs “gets tough,” he doesn’t 
shout or hammer on the desk. “He just 
says one icy word,” the writer went on. 

Hibbs can write some strong-arm letters 
when he’s ruffled. The story goes that once 
an advertising big-wig with a complaint 
wrote Hibbs a long and rather abusive let- 
ter. Hibbs answered: “If you want to come 
up here, I’d be glad to knock in your teeth.” 

Generally, and as much as any top execu- 
tive can be, Hibbs is popular with his staff 
members. They appreciate his informality. 
If he wants to see someone, he doesn’t 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
WRITERS’ DI SEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Art of Plain Talk..............$2.50 
Flesch 

Concise Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
owler v 

Dangerous Words.......... . 5.00 
Philip Wittenberg 

Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 

Don’t Say It te otha 3.75 
John B. Opdy ck 

English Grammar Simplified. . 1.50 
ames C. Fernald 

Get It Right ahs 9 ee 


John B. Opdy ck ; 
Manual of Copyright Practice 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
Protection and Marketing of 


Literary Property............. 3.75 
— Wittenberg 
Roget’s Thesaurus wank 1.50 
The “Said” Book 2.50 
The Sophisticated Synonym”’ 

Book 2.50 
The Substitute for ‘‘Very’’ 2.50 
ao * % and Prison Slang 1.00 

D. Freese 
oe. and Abusage. . 3.75 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary. . 1.50 
Western Words... : 3.00 
Adams 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning. .. 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story 5.00 


oward Haycroft 
Modern Criminal Investigation 3.50 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction mie ee 
Marie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 


Fiction i , 2.75 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets i. 20 
wl Herman 
Writing for Children. ... sa 
Berry @& Best 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 2.50 
Whitney 
Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 
Hall 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Magazine Article Writing 3.25 
Brennecke 


ie in Article Writing 3.00 





PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play. ... ; 2.50 
Robert Finch 

seg ye for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo § 

Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 


josephine Niggli 


Technique of Screenplay 
Writing ... 3.50 
Vale 
Write That Play ; 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
eens Hill 


101 Plots Used and Abused... 1.25 
Youn 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
child ; 3.00 
Woodford 
Plotto vi 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified 2.50 
eath 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot . 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 


Stanton A. Coblentz 
Art and Technique of Writing 
Poetry 2.50 
Clement Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary 2.00 
Clement Woo 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Seven Principles of Poetry 2.50 
_ Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood 


Verse Writing ~~ oe : 1.50 
Robert K. Bue 
Walker’s Tienes a 2.50 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
Card Verse. . i. 
June Barr 
Writing Light Verse ; 2.00 


Richard Armour 
RADIO & TELEVISION 


More by Corwin 9 3.00 
forman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio iting .. 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 
Radio Comedy: ffi, to Write 
It—4 Vol ; Sak 

Art th 

Professional Radio Writing 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 

Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
Carl Warren 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own 


Stories 0s see. 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts ae 
‘oy Evans 
Narrative Technique sl 
Thomas Uzzell 
Short Story Writing 3.50 


F, Orlin Tremaine 


| Short Story Writing for Profit 2.00 


Blackiston 
~— the snare Short 3.50 
wood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
é al red . eid 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 
Campbell 


Writing the Short Short Story 2.50 


Aammerman 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Art of Useful Writing — 
W. B. Pitkins 

Best from Yank +e 

Characters Make Your Story ... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 

Indirections PS .. 2.00 
Sidney Cox 

I Wanted to Write 3.50 
Kenneth Roberts 

Making Manuscripts Salable..... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

The Mind i in the Making. .. 1.50 

H. Robinson 

My a. Million Readers 3.00 
Emile Gauvreau 

lil Don’ts for Writers ; 3.00 


Maren Elwood 
The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 


Royalty Road . 2.00 
Louis DeFean 

Stories You Can Sell 4.00 
L. D’ Orsay 

Trial and Error 3.00 
jack Woodford 

Words Into Type 5.00 


Marjorie E. Skillin & 
Robert M. Gay 


Working With Words 1.50 
L. Pavette 

Writers: Help Yourselves 2.00 
Mildred I, Reid 

Writers : Here’s How 1.00 

ildred 1. Reid 

Writers: Learn to Earn 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers: Make It Sell .. 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

ee Notebook 4.00 

Somerset Maugham 

Writing Non-Fiction 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 

lhe Writing of Fiction 3.50 
A. S. Hoffman 

Writers’ Paper Kit 6.20 

The Writing Trade 2.50 





Robeson Bailey Radio Writin 

Pe! P - “Se ‘ ... 4.00 Paul R. Reynolds 
“—— —_ Special 6.35 Max Wylie Writing—From Idea to Printed 

“Helen uP 4 : Writing for Television. ... 4.75 Page . 5.95 

oo Eric Hea Glen Gundell 
MARKETS 

’ i a WRITER’ S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 

Syndicate Section 50 
Photo Almanac : 1.75 
Writer’s Market 3.50 

Mathieu & Jones 
The 1950 Writer’s Yearbook 50 
NOVEL WRITING For which I enclose 
Craft of Novel Writing . oun 
urac Name 
Technique of the Novel 3.50 
Uzzell MNES 250 dg 0a cas sags on <a cdgtesivecenhad yatmanaia ask eens 
How to Write and Sell a Novel. . 3.00 
Woodfor City eens peaks se peel State ... Sie ik ip miaaiaciee 




















‘SPLENDID!’ says Leading New 
York Publisher-of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 


More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
_ fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 


technical books: “‘Writing for a Living,’ ” (cloth, 
20 ob se $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably” (pa er) 
$1. “Atomic Short Story Technique”’ (paper) 5 i 5 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
par. ve gegen compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1!.00 thousand. 
Collaboration and Extensive Rewriting 
by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2443 So. Philip St, Philadelphia 48, Pa. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











;SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 


Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


tT FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


%K 457 Beacon Bldg. Boston 8, Mass. 


I'LL DO IT FOR yOu 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D 211 S. Valley 











New Uim, Mian. 





phone or send the secretary with a sum- 
mons. He gets up and walks down the hall 
and calls in person. Old-timers who worked 
with Stout and Lorimer say no Post editor 
ever did so much perambulating about the 
building as Hibbs does. 

Politically, Hibbs classifies himself as a 
“William Allen White Republican,” a 
brand which Curtis President Fuller and 
the Post’s board of directors apparently feel 
goes down well with Post readers. “As a 
Kansas newspaperman I was identified 
with the progressive wing,” Hibbs says. “I 
supported Social Security, and other New 
Deal legislation.” 

He doesn’t consider the Post ultra-con- 
servative. It aims to “take the lead along 
policy lines of sound Americanism,” he says. 
“We’re not mossbacks. We don’t believe 
that before ’29 everything was all right and 
after that year everything was all wrong.” 

He feels that the Post has a deep influ- 
ence on American thinking. “It’s true we’ve 
been on the losing side politically for some 
time,” he says. “It’s hard to measure influ- 
ence, but I do know we get a terrific mail 
on our editorial pages. Some of the letters 
are for and some are against. The against 
mail comes particularly from the Chicago 
Tribune area—they’re always pounding 
hell out of us.” He feels that the Post is 
now an internationalist magazine. 

What are his plans for the Post’s future? 
“T hope to maintain the Post as a successful 
and leading magazine. I can’t name any 
other specific plans. In these fluid times it’s 
hard to plan anything. Reading tastes in 
America today change like the tides of the 
ocean—an editor has to play it by ear.” 


As far as his own future is concerned, 
“I’ve gone as high as I probably will go,” 
he says. Some day, he vaguely suspects, 
he’ll retire on a Curtis pension, “if I’m not 
fired before that.” 

Hibbs, whose salary is a neat $100,000 a 
year, says Post editors are always paid well. 
“T imagine it is because their life expect- 
ancy is limited.” 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 words; $1 


1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 


r s, 
Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short, $2; Short-Short Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short- Short Story, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


P. ©. Box 539 


Ocean City, New Jersey 
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In early dentistry, it was common for a rich man 
to buy the teeth of a poor but ambitious youth, and 
have them transplanted to his own mouth. That’s a 
tough way for a poor boy to make money. 


In modern America, fortunately, all the ambitious 
individual who wants to make money has to do is to 
learn the tricks of the trade, work reasonably hard, 
and in no time at all he is established in the profes- 
sion of his choice, has success, fame, a home, money 
—and his own teeth into the bargain. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories’ of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ‘““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade”’ 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 


Research . . . Revision 





Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 

"The Profit in Writing’ ($4.00); Writing Novels 

to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors Checks" 

($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); ‘Mistress 
of Spears" ($3.50); etc. 









° ORAL EDUCATION 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


¢ PLOTCARDS—tThe perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


ie deck of bonged which supplies plot synopses of at 


st 150 rds and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOU 1 ". TMI T. No two plots can . alike 
and nothing could eo Beem y to operate. You 2 simpy 
deal out a hand to yourse and you _ have A COM 
PLETE We RKABLE Pp Ré ac TICAL PLOT, READY 
FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


The tundamentals of story ape que. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how » build ORI stories. 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you what- 
your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each, 


stpaid 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

5. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 


You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. ee OF THE ‘PULP’ ACTION 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price—50c 


Ail the above, formin 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 


postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No, 5—THE FORMULA - THE “QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY 


Including analysis of one of hake R. D’Orsay's 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
hande your material if you wish to sell to the 
“‘quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 


No, 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER" WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY 
Reprint of a story from the book, “STORIES 


YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. Price 


4 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











KENNETH E. 


Topanga 1, California 


D'ORSAY 


iti Contents of the 1950 & ; 
Writer’s Year Book fi« 


Markets 
THE 100 BEST MARKETS 


THE JUVENILE BOOK 
PUBLISHERS 

187 SHORT-SHORT STORY 
MARKETS 


THE CHAIN PUBLISHERS 
AND THEIR TITLES 


WHERE AND HOW TO SELL 
CARTOONS 


\ RITERS YEAR BOOK | 


Biography 
FLEUR COWLES 
THE WOODFORD STORY 


FLAIR 


1950's Smash Hit mmo ' Literary Techniques 
offers new market for i : _ _— a | and Methods 


free lance writers 
by MORT WEISINGER 


NOTES ON CRIME WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE THE JUVENILE 
BOOK 


TRY THE SHORT-SHORT 


The best Year Book WRITING FOR TV 
* HOW TO WRITE A BOOK 
in 21 years! 


Since 1929, Writer's Digest has been publishing the 
Writer's Year Book annually. This 1950 Year Book, in PROFESSIONALLY YOURS 


the opinion of all who have seen it, is the most exciting WHAT KIND OF A WRITER 
ARE YOU? 


Checks and Balances 


ever, and contains the most detailed market list. It 
has a delightful variety of humor plus down-to-earth ; 
practical instruction. Articles are by the nation's most O. The Green Field 

famed authors and editors. MY AFFAIR WITH PARIS 


Information, Accuracy, Inspiration 


50c by mail or at any large newsstand 


WRITER'S 1950 YEAR BOOK 


22 E. 12th STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 











